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America’s Weapon, Russia's Propaganda 








Be HAPPY with the car you buy 





GC ’ ‘ | 
ant miss ! 
No wonder the folks you see driving the 
brand-new Nash Rambler Airflyte Station 
Wagon look happy as larks—they are ! 
This power-packed Airflyte (the nation’s 
lowest-priced Custom Station Wagon) 
delivers up to 30 miles a gallon at average 
highway speed. The low price includes 
as standard equipment a fine radio, the 
Weather Eye Conditioned Air System 
and altogether nearly $300 worth of custom 
accessories, at no extra cost to you! 








The Distinguished AMBASSADOR 


Sun fun ! 


You get so much more pleasure out of a 
Nash—because Nash builds so much more 
into it! The Nash Statesman has so much 
“living room” that seats turn into Twin 
Beds in twenty seconds! The largest 
luggage compartment! And this big, roomy 
car goes more than 25 miles on a gallon 
at average highway speed. All-welded 
Airflyte Construction makes Nash safer, 
smoother-riding, easier to handle. 





True luxury | 


Here’s everything you’ve dreamed of, in a 
truly fine car—the Nash Ambassador with 
Turbo-Head Super-Compression engine 
... the option of Hydra-Matic Drive... 

Twin Beds and Airliner Reclining Seat... 
Weather Eye . . . Airflyte Construction 
.- . coil springs on all four wheels... 
rich interior appointments. 
See all three great Airflytes: The 
Ambassador, The Statesman and The 
Rambler—at your famous-for-service 


Nash Dealer's! 


4 ~ . 
There’s Much of Tomorrow 
| in All Nash Does Today 
Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


a The Popular STATESMAN . The Smart, New RAMBLER 
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American Blower—a time-honored name in air handling 





} 


in Cincinnati, as in other cities, American Blower Air Han- 
dling Products serve commerce, industry and public utilities. 
For air handling data in the Cincinnati area, call American 
Blower—Parkway. 8160. In other cities, consult your phone 


book. 





Dust Collectors 


Heating and: 





Look before you buy. Comparison tests prove the superiority 
of American Blower Products. There’s a big difference in 
quality, design, quietness, operating costs and efficiency 
between American Blower and other air handling equipment. 


Air is free... use it profitably! 


” SELECTING air handling equipment for a wide vari- 
ety of jobs, today’s buyers must have a keen sense 
of values. 


For they must determine where to draw the line be- 
tween “priced” products and quality products. And 
their good judgment can well result in savings of thou- 
sands of dollars later on. 


American Blower has built an enviable reputation for 
building only the highest-quality products. These 
products reflect a background of over 69 years’ experi- 
ence in the field of air handling. They are the results of 
the broadest and most thorough methods of engineer- 
ing and research known. 


If you would like to know how American Blower 
Products can profitably be applied to your business, 


phone the nearest American Blower Branch Office, or 


ask your Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning 
Contractor. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary cosroranion 





a YOUR BEST BUY " 


AMERICAN BLOWER 








= AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT ) 








AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS « DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS « ROSS HEATER » TONAWANDA IRON 

































FANFOLD FOR MS 
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The most economical f 
ever devised for large a» 


Is your record writing volume large enough to \ 
take advantage of every saving in business forms? | 
If so, UARCO Fanfold Forms offer you every one 
of them: Continuous writing ... many copies... 
easy distribution ... even big savings on carbon 
paper! Users have found that no other forms 
save so much! Write them on Fanfold Machines 
or On your present typewriters with UARCO 
Fanfold Adapters. 

The more forms you use, the greater your 
savings. Yet, UARCO Fanfold Forms have 
worked very real economies for users of no 
more than 25,000 forms a year! 


Your UARCO Representative will be pleased 
to check your forms usage and demonstrate 
the savings you can make with Fanfold Forms. 
Call him—there is no cost or obligation. 


so 


UARCO INCORPORATED 


Factories: Deep River, Connecticut; Chicago, Illinois: 
Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Califarnia. 


Sales Representatives in all principal cities. 


LARCO 


IN PACKS OF 500 


Business Forms 500 CONTINUOUS SETS 











LETTERS 
U. of C. Oath 


In Newsweex of Aug. 14, appeared an 
article by Raymond Moley which is unfair 
and distorted . . . Mr. Moley discusses the 
controversy at the University of California 
which began in the proposal that every 
employe . . . be required to take a special 
oath to the effect that he is not a Commu- 
nist . .. The members of the faculty take the 
standard oath of allegiance . . . This is the 
oath that the governor and other officials of 
the state take, and the Constitution of Cali- 
fornia expressly stipulates that no other form 
of oath shall be demanded of public officials 
... Mr. Moley . . . overlooks the fact that in 
1940 the regents adopted a resolution barring 
Communists .. . in ten years not a member 
of the Academic Senate has been dismissed 
as a Communist .. . Mr. Moley refers to the 
work of a special alumni committee but 
eliminates the most important part of the 
compromise proposed by that body and 
adopted by the regents . . . It provided that 
“in any case of failure to sign the constitu- 
tional oath and the prescribed form of 
letter of acceptance, the right of petition and 
review shall be fully observed . . . A member 
of the faculty shall have the right to petition 
the president of the university for a review 
of his case by the Committee on Privilege 
and Tenure ... Final action shall not be 
taken by the board of regents until the 
committee ... after such investigation and 
hearing, shall have had an opportunity to 
submit to the board...its findings and 
recommendations.” 

Mr. Moley has completely omitted refer- 
ence to the fact that the regents themselves 
provided an honorable alternative for non- 
signers of the contract, i.e. to proceed through 
the channel of a hearing before the Com- 
mittee of the Faculty. His statement that 
“in June the regents unanimously voted to 
expel these recalcitrants” is completely false. 

At the June meeting no vote was taken, 
but by general agreement, action was de- 
ferred till the July meeting so that the 
regents might be able to read with care the 
reports of the faculty committee . . . Mr. 
Moley has also failed to point out that after 
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The Boeing Stratojet has passed the 
experimental stage and is in produc- 
tion. That’s heartening news. 

The first production model of this 
Boeing-designed, Boeing-built jet 
bomber — capable of speeds over 600 
miles an hour — rolled through the 
factory door 18 months from the time 
the U. S. Air Force gave its go-ahead. 
An undisclosed number of others are 
coming along to take positions in the 
front line of U. S. air defense. 


In this new six-jet bomber which 
Boeing began developing in 1943, 
America has one of the world’s most 
significant defense weapons. Big as a 
B-50 Superfortress, its radical design 
gives it terrific power and speed. 

Building the arrow-shaped Stratojet 
presented new problems and chal- 
lenges at every step of the way. Toler- 
ances were closer than even the air- 
craft industry was accustomed to. Its 
%” metal wing “skin” called for spe- 


For the-Air Force Boeing builds the B-47 Stratojet, 
the B-50 Superfortress and C-97 Stratofreighter; and for five of the world's leading airlines 


Boeing has built fleets of the new twin-deck Stratocruisers. 


cial forming skills. Giant extrusions 
and difficult forgings had to be made. 
But Boeing’s skilled engineering- 
manufacturing team took all these 
problems in stride. Profiting by its ex- 
perience in putting the B-29 into pro- 
duction in time to play a major role in 
winning the war with Japan, Boeing 
was able to bring the Stratojet to life in 
record time. It will add strength to 
America’s determination to bulwark the 
nation’s defense through air power. 


SSOEMNM iS 








ASK YOUR DEALER 


Using . 

too much 
oil ? 
Se 


swiTCH 
to 


PENNZOIL 





If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 100% 
Pennsylvania oil that lasts 
longer, grade for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil—easy 
to find at the familiar yellow 
oval sign. Sound your Z for 
the genuine. 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Oi! Assn., Permit No. 2 


TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 
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LETTERS 





the faculty committee had carefully exam- 
ined the case of nearly every one of the 
nonsigners of the contract and submitted its 
recommendations, the President of the uni- 
versity had, after personal study, approved 
these recommendations and recommended 
to the regents that these reports be ac- 
cepted. The committee completely cleared 
these 40 persons. 

The whole purpose of the regents is to bar 
Communists from the staff and the faculty 
have concurred in this ... The alternative of 
a hearing before the faculty committee is an 
action of the regents. Moreover there are 
other methods of arriving at a conclusion as 
to a man’s membership in the Communist 
Party aside from his statement ... These 
faculty members have shown by their lives 
and their teachings that they believe in truth 
and freedom and to them it is as great an 
insult to cause them to make such an affirma- 
tion as it would be if a man were asked for no 
apparent reason to swear that he had not 


been guilty of infidelity. 


Monroe™ E. Deutscu 
Vice President and Provost, Emeritus 


University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Mr. Moley will answer Mr. Deutsch’s letter 
in his regular column next week. 


>I have just finished reading Mr. Moley’s 
“Academic Nonsense” ... and it made me 
feel proud of being an American in such 
company. 

Living here in California, I have been 
completely bewildered by what has been 
going on. Glad to have the matter cleared 
up so satisfactorily. 


MARGUERITE T, CHANDLER 
Glendale, Calif. 


Sharman Booster 


In reply to your Reproach to Sharman 
[Douglas] in the Aug. 7 issue, we wish to 
submit a Defense for Sharman. 

A friend of her father’s wrote asking that 
Sharman send a card to a young American 
girl who collects news items and pictures of 
the British royal princesses as a hobby. 
Sharman responded by sending the young 
girl, who happens to be physically handi- 
capped because of cerebral palsy, a lovely 
book filled with pictures and stories of the 
princesses’ activities. Also a friendly note 





Acme 


Sharman Douglas: A friend in need 


telling of her pleasure in knowing the two 
charming princesses. 

The kind and generous act of Sharman’s 
has won her a most loyal admirer. In fact 
much of the admiration formerly bestowed 
upon the princesses has been switched to our 
own ambassador’s daughter. 


ANNE BRUMBAUGH 
Painesville, Ohio 


Informed Public Opinion 


I was very glad to read your fine treatment 
of the Toronto meetings of the World Coun- 
cil in the July 24 issue of Newsweex. It is, 
as you know, tremendously helpful in the 
fostering of a Christian cooperation to have 
these efforts well and faithfully reported 
in the general press. 

We hope that you will continue to give 
attention to these efforts, whether they are 
on a local, national, or international scale, 
since it is only an informed public opinion 
which can keep these movements on the road 
toward increased effectiveness. 


Henry SMITH LEIPER 
Associate General Secretary 


World Council of Churches 
New York City 
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Oldsmobile has both / 


The famous high-compression 

“Rocket” Engine—plus new Oldsmobile 
Hydra-Matic Drive*! Try this 

thrilling combination at your nearest 


Oldsmobile dealer's! 





Above, Oldsmobile “88” Holiday Coupé, 
*Hydra- Matic Drive optional at 
extra cost on all Oldsmobile models. 


OLVSMORTLE 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 








Engineered for better living 


Electric ranges are now offered with the new Cutler- 
Hammer Pyroflex Cooking Units in which the unique 
multi-wave element provides two-way heat flow for 
better cooking. Your dealer or service man can also re- 
pair or modernize your old range with these better units. 





For more than a half century Cutler- 
Hammer engineering has earned the admi- 
ration and confidence of technica! men ev- 
erywhere. The name Cutler-Hammer has 
come to be synonymous with dependability 
in electrical equipment. In your travels 
you will find this name wherever engineer- 


ing achievement has made history . . . at 
the Panama Canal, at Boulder Dam, at 
Palomar, in the Holland Tunnel. . . aloft 


in the most modern planes, afloat on thou- 
sands of ships, deep in the world’s mines, 
in tens of thousands of factories, on farms, 
everywhere. Even in your own home! 


Possibly you have not known the con- 
trol device built into your popular make of 





Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
pose motor control is recom- 
mended by a majority of all 
electric motor manufacturers, is 
featured as standard equipment 
by machinery builders, is car- 
ried in stock by recognized elec- 


trical wholesalers everywhere. 


CUTLER*-HAMMER 


me 


MOTOR INT 





Cutler-Hammer Refrigeration Control is standard 
equipment on many of the best-known electric refrig- 
erators. Its trouble-free performance over many 
years has won the respect of able service men who 
recommend C-H Specific-Fit Replacement Units. 
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The Cutler-Hammer Multi-Breaker is the modern way 
to protect electric circuits. It ends the blown-fuse nuis- 
ance; no more hunting in the dark, no more waiting. 
Just reset a little lever and service is restored. Adds 
less than $8.00 to the cost of the average new home. 





refrigerator was Cutler-Hammer. You 
didn’t have to know; an able engineering 
staff selected it confident of its perform- 
ance. Possibly you specified a Cutler- 
Hammer Multi-Breaker for your new 
home. If you didn’t and have one anyway, 
it’s because your architect or electrical 
contractor did his job well. Reputable 
builders select reputable components 
whether they build homes, refrigerators, 
huge industrial machines or electric ranges. 
Nothing will demonstrate this more clearly 
than an electric range that features 
Cutler-Hammer Pyroflex Cooking Units. 
Be sure to see such a range before you buy. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul 
Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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For Your information 


SPAATZ SPOTLIGHT: Of Gen. Carl Spaatz as American 
air chief, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower once said: “He’s the 
best air commander I know. I’ve spent months trying to 
figure out how he does it, and I still can’t.” That’s sort of the 
way we have felt during these Korean war weeks in trying 
to figure out how Newsweex’s crack Contributing Editor 
puts together his authoritative col- 
umn on military affairs. However, 
we do have the following report: 
Since the war broke out General 
Spaatz has put in a daily stint as 
military adviser to NEWSWEEK as 
well as its exclusive columnist. He 
comes into his office in Newsweek's 
Washington bureau in the National 
Press Building the first thing every 
morning to check the news tickers 
and compare notes with other mem- 
bers of the staff. Next he usually visits the Pentagon. He 
neversays whom he sees there but he alwasy seemsto have 
the situation well in hand when he returns. Naturally, he 
waits until late in our publishing week before dictating his 
column, and he spends considerable time updating it. 
As military adviser, General Spaatz clears up many 
questions raised by various Newsweek departments and 
he carefully keeps the lines of Korean battles marked out 
on a map in his room. Spaatz also devotes time to confer- 
ences with Washington Bureau Chief Ernest K. Lindley 
who is pretty much following his second-world-war sched- 
ule these days. Lindley is constantly in touch with top 
officials in the Defense Department as well as in the State 
Department and other important government spots. 


FAVORABLE DECISION: For those readers who missed 
seeing or hearing The Author Meets the Critics over ABC 
a week or two ago this is to report that “author” and Exec- 
utive Editor Chet Shaw did himself and Newsweek proud 
on the broadcast series currently devoted to outstanding 
magazines. Critic Irwin Ross, author of “Strategy for Liber- 
als,” attacked NEWSWEEK as representing “an unenlightened 
conservatism.” Critic Lawrence Fertig, Scripps Howard 
columnist lauded this publication as a defender of “liberal 
democracy.” Moderator J.K.M. McCaffery paid tribute to 
NEWSWEEK columnists for their honest expressions of opin- 
ion. Chet Shaw, interposing concise rebuttal when neces- 
sary, listened carefully to all the arguments and, when 
asked at the conclusion if Newsweek needed further 
defending, stated accurately: “We wind up with a pretty 
good plus.” On the evidence, that was an understatement. 


DON’T MISS: Hal Lavine’s account of how Marines die 
(page 22) ... and Compton Pakenham’s report of a B-29 
strike on Korea (page 16) . . . John Lardner’s new portrait, 
by popular demand (page 72). 


THE COVER: The American Air Force is currently putting 
its giant B-29s to many uses over Korea. The big bombers 
are making strategic as well as tac- 
tical strikes such as the cover shot 
of a typical daylight attack. At the 
same time, strategic bombing is one 
of the chief targets of Russian prop- 
aganda which has been surprisingly 
successful—even in Britain. See 
special section, Key to Conflict, 
beginning on page 20 (photo by 
Harris & Ewing from U.S. Army). 


Yds Stele 
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Better Homes & Gardens’. 3%-million circulation 
makes it one of the three biggest man-woman 
magazines — and the only one that got 
there entirely through 1007 service. 


AT does it mean to you — that, with 

3%-million circulation, Better Homes 

& Gardens has become one of America’s 

biggest magazines read with equal interest 
by both men and women? 


Maybe its bigness alone is reason enough 
to put it on your media lists. But if you 
really want to measure BH&G, you only 
begin with its multimillion circulation. 


Remember that BH&G—alone among top- 
power magazines—screens its readers for 
their keen interest in their homes, with 


every word devoted to helpful counsel in 
raising a family and running a home. 


And remember that BH&G alone among 
top-power magazines attracts its readers 
solely because of this 100% service con- 
tent. It is not, to its readers, an indulgence 
for their idle hours, but a practical, useful 
household aid valued equally by husbands 


and by wives for the help they get from it. 


So whether it’s your name, your product 
or your service, it belongs in BH&G— 
right up at the top in big circulation and 
selling power. 
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Serving a SCREENED MARKET of 3'2-Million Better Families 
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"COME ON, BUTCH... WE’RE GOING FOR A RIDE!” 


| yrs about everyone, including the pup, enjoys a ride in 
the family car. 

But unfortunately, some rides end in accidents. Will you 
discover too late that your automobile insurance is inade- 
quate to pay one of the high verdicts that many juries are 
awarding? Have you been #o/d that a small extra premium 
would provide safe limits for your liability coverage? 

Hardware Mutuals full-time’ experienced salesmen always 
recommend adequate coverage. Policyholders are delighted 
with this friendly, capable service. And they are pleasantly 
surprised, as you will be, at the /ow net cost of Hardware 


Mutuals insurance. Dividend savings returned to policy- 
holders since organization now total over $88,500,000! 

Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy makes your in- 
terests our first consideration—assures you fast, sympathetic, 
day-and-night service plus prompt, fair claim handling. 
3,000 attorneys and adjusters represent us in every county 
of every state. 

To get the whole story now, simply call Western Union by 
number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd like the name and 
address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 
You'll find him ready and anxious to help you! 
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Hardware Mutuals 
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Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 
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Rhubarb in Washington 

Sparks are flying between the State and Commerce 
Departments over who is responsible for a first-class, 
and as yet unpublicized, rhubarb: It started wher a 
New York firm asked and received from Commerce a 
license to export $100,000 worth of molybdenum to 
Britain. While the ship was en route, a tip came in that 
the British recipient planned to transfer the metal to a 
Soviet firm. Russia is badly in need of molybdenum, 
essential in making high-grade steel, and would pay 
well for it. Commerce now claims it warned the U.S. 
London embassy in time to check up; State puts all 


- the blame on Commerce. For the molybdenum was 


duly transferred and shipped on to Russia. 


Give Them No Exeuse 

The U.S. has gotten exactly nowhere with its feelers 
as to just what the British would do if various con- 
tingencies arose on Formosa. But the official British 
view is almost certainly summed up in a London 
Times editorial urging the Western Powers to “insure 
that the Chinese Government is not given either the 
pretext or the cause to move by any action ... that 
is not wholly justified.” 


MacArthur to Make Fighting Reply 

Look for General MacArthur to issue a two-fisted 
answer to the Soviet propaganda on the Korean war 
in his forthcoming third report to the UN Security 
Council. It will probably include evidence that Russian 
munitions are being used in Korea, and smack down 
with facts the Soviet-inspired atrocity charges that 
U. S. planes are bombing non-military targets in North 
and South Korea. 


You’re Already In 

This may come as a jolt to Army and Air Force 
Reserve officers of the second world war who were 
discharged but never resigned wartime commissions: 
Pentagon lawyers have ruled that officers’ commissions 
are still in effect for the “duration and six months.” 
They could be called to active duty any time. The 
legal interpretation of “duration” is that the second 
world war never ended. 


Medieal Aid for GI Dependents? 

The Defense Department is quietly studying a plan 
to set up a “private insurance” program to pay hospital 
and doctor bills for dependents of men in the armed 
forces. The American Medical Association favors it. 


Reviving Navy 

The Navy’s blackout of news about ship movements 
has concealed a big buildup of the fleet—with scores 
of carriers, cruisers, destroyers, and other warships 
being brought out of mothballs. It’s possible the fleet 


will be doubled in strength by next spring ... In- 
cidentally, the Navy League has called off its truce 
with Defense Secretary Johnson and is campaigning 
full blast for an ever bigger Navy. 


Military Flashes 

The “super-blitz” planning group set up by General 
Eisenhower in 1947 to map warfare 25 years in 
advance has quietly covered up its crystal ball. It is 
assigned to more immediate, and top secret, proj- 
ects ... The Defense Department shares Winston 
Churchill’s concern that the U.S. atomic bomb airbase 
in England, may not be adequately guarded. More 
anti-aircraft, radar, and jet fighters are needed. 


The Chinju Decision 

Feeling at the Pentagon is that the decision to 
launch the controversial Chinju offensive, criticized 
by some on-the-spot observers as “abortive” and 
“serving no visible military purpose,” was correct. 
The Pentagon emphasizes that it was Gen. Walton 
Walker himself, not Washington, who ordered the 
offensive—in which the Marines won their way to the 
heights above Chinju in ten days’ heavy fighting and 
then were ordered to abandon their gains and sent to 
reinforce another sector of the front. The drive served 
the valid purpose, the Pentagon insists, of checking a 
direct threat to the vital port of Pusan and protecting 
a secondary communications line up to the key rail 
center of Taegu. 


Are We Telling Too Much? 

The detailed information released by Tokyo on 
North Korean troop dispositions has astonished some 
military experts, notably the British. One thing the 
enemy is most anxious to know, they point out, is 
how much you know about him. The SCAP estimates 
listing enemy divisions and their presumed intentions 
are freely published and broadcast. 


National Notes 

The preliminary U.S. budget for 1952, based on 
estimates to be filed by the various agencies next 
month, will approach an eye-popping $75,000,000,000 
... The President has asked his advisers for the names 
of twenty qualified men of stature to help run the 
all-out war effort when and if ... Truman will ask 
Congress for an expanded TVA power program in- 
cluding two and perhaps three new steam plants. 


Hoffman to Stick 

Disregard the reports that Paul Hoffman is quitting 
as ECA Administrator. Reason he has been out of the 
news is that he has been recuperating at his Pasadena, 
Calif., home from a gall-bladder operation. He’s feeling 
fine again and will almost certainly report back for 
work next Monday. 


Why They Scrapped 

Here’s the real reason for the near fist fight between 
Appropriations chairman Sen. Kenneth McKellar and 
Rep. Clarence Cannon—which threatens to defer ac- 
tion indefinitely on the whole omnibus appropriation 
bill. McKellar is committed politically to a navigational 
dam project on the Cumberland River in northern 
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Tennessee. When the House conferees insisted on tag- 
ging this a nonessential item he hit the ceiling and 
erupted in a flood of vituperation. 


Capital Straws 

It was pressure from the American Legion that 
prompted Defense Secretary Johnson to rush the 
Universal Military Training bill to the White House 
.. Incidentally, expect Erle Cocke, Georgia banker, 
to be the Legion’s next national commander. 


Foreign Notes 

Peacetime supplies intended by the ECA for Korea 
are being diverted to Formosa. Five shiploads of ECA 
fertilizer and one of cotton reached Formosa in the 
first weeks of the war ... Mullah Mustapha Barzani, 
Iraqi Kurdish chieftain who led 1,500 of his tribesmen 
through Iranian Army lines into Russia in 1947, has 
repented. He is sending messages back that he’s fed 
up with the Soviet brand of Kurdish nationalism and 
will desert if Iraq will remove the price on his head. 


Iran to Float Arabs 

Look for Iran, a Moslem country which has already 
antagonized the Arab world (which is also Moslem) 
by openly aiding Jewish refugees from Iraq, to get in 
even deeper soon: It will sign a three-way trade 
accord with Israel and Turkey. Goods will flow by 
highway through Azerbaijan to Turkey and thence by 
ship to Israel, thus by-passing possible tariff harassment 
by Iraq or Syria. The deal stems from Iran’s realization 
that, as a prerequisite to U.S. economic aid, it must 
strive to correct its foreign-trade deficit. 


Balkan Tinderbox 

Best information is that Moscow’s Balkan satellites 
have more than double the armed strength permitted 
by the peace treaties ... Ruthless purges in the 
Bulgarian Communist Party have expelled 92,000 
members, mostly provincial party functionaries, out of 
a total of 400,000 so far this year ... Reports are re- 
curring that Rumania and Bulgaria are ripe for annex- 
ation to the Soviet Union. Moscow could always 
arrange it but to date has seen more advantage in 
maintaining the fiction of independence. 


Book Notes 

Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, who quit in a huff as chair- 
man of Truman’s Council of Economic Advisers, will 
write a book about it for Henry Holt & Co. ... Gen. 
Omar Bradley will discuss military policy in an impor- 
tant article for “Combat Forces,” the new professional 
military magazine. It’s expected to reflect the influence 
Korea has had on Pentagon thinking. 


Entertainment World 

Hedda Hopper will return to the air in October 
with a half-hour. variety program over NBC ... Joan 
Bennett, mother of girls ranging from 2 to 22 in age, is 
being sought for the lead in a family-life video series 
... Lee J. Cobb, who played the lead in “Death of a 
Salesman” on Broadway, will repeat in the film ... 
Frank Sinatra is being sought to star in the forthcoming 
film version of G. B. Shaw’s “Androcles and the Lion.” 
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Washington Trends 


New optimism over the military outlook in Korea is 
permeating the capital. The Pentagon is confident now 
that UN forces will hang on, that the tide will begin to 
change soon. A big source of encouragement: Gen. 
Walton Walker finally has some reserves at his disposal. 


Chances aren’t bright for India’s proposal that small 
nation members of the UN Security Council be author- 
ized to recommend a solution in Korea. The State 
Department is respectful but lukewarm. Washington 
favors nothing that might sidetrack the UN from the 
main issue: stamping out aggression. 


Gen. Bedell Smith’s appointment to head the Central 
Intelligence Agency is a long-term proposition. It 
heralds a broad revamping of the U.S.’s intelligence 
effort. Smith will attend National Security Council 
meetings and play a key role in shaping policy. 


Washington finds most of the defense spending blue- 
prints offered by the European Atlantic Pact members 
inadequate. Feeling is they are (1) too vague or (2) 
contain too many reservations, conditions, and “escape 
clauses,” or (3) fail to map big enough increases. 


U. S. officials will convey their dissatisfaction. They are 
confident that, after another meeting of Pact deputies, 
firmer and fatter estimates will be forthcoming. 


PWashington is delighted with the symptoms of 
growing unity in Europe—financial pooling plans and 
proposals for a united army. But the U.S. also wants 
much more emphasis put on what can be achieved 
right away—a speedy switch to arms and _ vehicle 
output in existing plants. : 


»There’s a growing feeling in the Administration that 
the U. S. and Britain will have to send more troops to 
the Continent. Continental Europe must still provide 
the major share of the ground defense. But a few U.S. 
and British divisions could add just the weight needed 
to carry through the next two or three critical years. 


However, and this is crucial, U.S. policymakers are 
not at all sure that West Europe’s defenses can be 
bolstered past the safety point within the few years’ 
breathing time left—at the present pace of buildup. 
They'll keep up the pressure though, hoping to impart 
a greater sense of urgency. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 57. 
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REALLY NEW—TOP TO BOTTOM, 
INSIDE AND OUT! 
FITS PRACTICALLY EVERY SINK! 


How WoUuLD YOU LIKE never to SEE, TOUCH, SMELL un- 
sanitary garbage again? 

To simply turn on the cold water—and wash garbage out 
of your home, out of your life? , 


Just picture this all-new, all-white G-E Disposall under 
your sink. Quietly, invisibly going to work for you—shred- 
ding food wastes into tiny particles and flushing them 
harmlessly away to sewer or septic tank! 

For this new G-E Disposall betters the best! Features 
which have made the Disposall a favorite appliance in a 
quarter of a million American homes have been even further 
refined . . . improved upon! Truly, here is the last word in 
food waste disposal. 


15 years of General Electric engineering skill have gone 
into making this one of the greatest kitchen appliances of 
all time. You owe it to yourself—to the sanitary cleanliness 
of your home—to see the new G-E Disposall at your 
dealer’s today! 


Know These Facts Before You 
Invest In a Food Waste Disposer! 


@ In test after test, conducted by city officials, builders and 
contractors—under toughest operating conditions—the G-E 
Disposall has met every challenge! 


e The G-E Disposall is engineered to answer the strictest 
specifications of safety, sanitation and efficiency! Designed 
to fit practically every sink! 

e The Disposall is dependable—as all G-E appliances are. 
A specially designed General Electric motor and the tough- 
est non-corrosive steel alloy impellers and shredder provide 
years and years of dependable service. 

e Feature for feature—part for part—no other disposer can 
match the great new G-E Dis- 
posall! Comes in two gleaming- 
white, kitchen-bright models! 
General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


New G-E Disposall comes in two 
handsome models. Selection of 
unit is determined by location of 
existing plumbing. Between these two 
units, quick, easy Disposall installa- 
tion can be made in practically every 
sink. At your dealer’s—now! 





You can put your confidence in— 


1. You just scrape food waste into 
the drain opening. 2. Turn the mar- 
velous Twistop safety control (the 
Disposall cover—the only part in 
sight). The Twistop acts as stopper, 
strainer and switch all-in-one! 3. 
Simply turn on cold water. Instantly 


NOW! GREAT NEW G-E DISPOSALL 
to wash away garbage in your home! 





the G-E Disposall goes into action— 
grinding food waste into tiny bits. An 
amazing G-E flow switch insures the 
proper amount of “flushing” water 
needed to wash away food waste. All 
waste is literally “washed away” to 
either sewer or septic tank. 


GENERAL @&® ELECTRIC 
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“THEY DEALT ME A NEW HAND” 


Eighteen-year-old John Frazzoni was cleaning a blanch- 
ing machine. Suddenly, he screamed with pain. The rag he 
was using had caught and pulled his right hand into the 
rollers. 

At the hospital, doctors tried desperately to save his hand. 
They performed numerous skin grafts. In spite of their best 
efforts, gangrene developed and began to spread rapidly. 
Then, one by one, his fingers had to be removed—until only 
his index finger remained. 

For months John had hoped and prayed that his hand 
would be saved. Then the dreaded day arrived. His last 
finger became useless. It took every ounce of courage for 
John to ask the doctor to remove it—but he did. The doctor 
agreed it was the best thing to do. Now John could wear a 
mechanical hand. 

After his convalescence, John entered Liberty Mutual’s 
Rehabilitation Center in Boston on April 4, 1950. John will 
never forget his first day. He felt nervous and scared—but 
he knew everybody was pulling for him. And he wasn’t the 
kind to let anybody down. 

His fears quickly vanished when he met another young 
man who has lost both his hands. “When I saw him joking, 
smiling and using his new mechanical hands, I knew I could 
do it, too,” John said. “Thanks to him, it wasn’t so tough 
when they dealt me a new hand.” 

As a model patient, John paid close attention to his in- 
structors . . . spent hours pulling weights and using shop 
tools to strengthen his shoulder muscles. Soon he learned 
how to write — better than he could before his accident. And 
it wasn’t long before he was playing ping pong, pool, 
checkers and cards. 

His progress was so rapid that seven weeks later John 
was discharged, fully able to take care of himself. And in- 
stead of returning to his old job, John had some bigger and 
better ideas. He decided to go into business for himself. 


John’s step into the Center may prove to be a big step for- 
ward. 

Of course, compensation companies provide weekly pay- 
ments and medical care for injured workers. But Liberty 
Mutual does -this and more. When regular hospital and 
medical care ends, our special Rehabilitation service begins. 
We have worked with hundreds of badly injured men and 
women to help them become self supporting citizens. 
Through our Rehabilitation Center in Boston, we have 
treated 1,598 seriously injured persons. Already, 875 have 
returned to work—some to better jobs than they had before 
they were hurt. In this way, Liberty Mutual works to pre- 
serve human values and to reduce the cost of Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance. 










LIBERTY © COMPANIES 


INSUR ' 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* We work to keep you safe. . . by providing protection for business, home and car owners... by removing the causes of home, * 
highway and work accidents... by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt and friendly handling of claims. 














The Red flood that had swept across 
all but a corner of Korea was dammed up 
for the first time last week. It was too 
early to say that it had been dammed up 
for good and all, let alone that the flood 
waters had begun receding. But the 
Reds, for the time being at least, lost 
the initiative. For four days running, the 
news was good: 
>Aug. 17: The First Marine Division, 
freed from the southern (Chinju) front 
by the voluntary retirement of Task Force 
Kean to its original position to safeguard 
its flank, strikes at the 7- by 8-mile Red 
bridgehead across the Naktong River at 
Changnyong. Teaming up with the 24th 
Division, it goes on to wipe out the bulge. 
>Aug. 18: South Korean troops blunt the 
Reds’ east-coast drive by recapturing the 
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Now We're Carrying the Ball 
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small but useful port of Pohang. The 
Third South Korean Division, which had 
been outflanked between Pohang and 
Yongdok, is rescued by sea. The Ameri- 
can fighter base near Pohang, which had 
been evacuated, is restored for emer- 
gency use. 

PAug. 19: A three-divisional Red offen- 
sive aimed at Taegu, temporary capital 
of South Korea, is thrown back by coun- 
terattacks from the First and Sixth South 
Korean Divisions and Col. John H. 
Michaelis’s 27th (Wolfhound) Regiment. 
Aug. 20: A South Korean force lands on 
the 4-mile-long Tokchok Island, com- 
manding the sea approaches to Inchon, 
the harbor for the fallen South Korean 
capital of Seoul. However small and easy 
this operation, it warns the Reds to ex- 


War is weary waiting as well as fighting for these artillerymen just sitting in the rain between rounds 


pect more and bigger landings against 
their exposed sea flanks. 

That this four-day calendar was only 
the beginning of good news was sug- 
gested by Britain’s announcement that it 
was rushing two infantry battalions (to- 
taling 1,500 men) of the 27th Brigade up 
from Hong Kong, and by the arrival of 
new American reenforcements of troops, 
tanks, and. artillery directly from the 
United States. And from the banks of the 
Naktong River rose a terrible smell—the 
indescribable, unbelievable stench from 
masses of dead North Koreans. 


Primitive Tactics 


So far the Korean war has been a war 
of no battles—in the sense in which armies 
fight decisive actions ending in defeat for 
One and victory for the other. It has been 
a series of small-scale engagements, none 
decisive in itself, like much of the fighting 
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International 


The refugees still clog the roads of Korea as they flee from war 


between the Japanese and Americans. It 
also has been an infantryman’s war. So 
long as the North Korean invaders had 
the initiative, they attacked where they 
liked, defended where they liked, and 
refused battle where they liked, in order 
to get the greatest advantage out of their 
basic superiority—greater numbers. 

Thus by last week the Reds had thrown 
no fewer than sixteen divisions (the First 
through Fifteenth Infantry and the 105th 
Armored) against five American and five 
South Korean, with primitive tactics com- 
bining frontal attacks and outflanking 
sweeps. As soon as their frontal attacks 
forced the American and South Korean 
defenders to throw up dams at key gaps 
in an overextended, undermanned de- 
fense line, they sent a flood of manpower 
flowing around these dams (see map). 

Thus it was that the Reds took Taejon, 
Yongdong, and Hwanggan on the cen- 
tral front, Chinju on the south, and Pohang 
on the east. It was not until the United 
Nations perimeter was shortened to 120 
miles, anchored on the Naktong River, 
safeguarded on both flanks by the sea, 
and above all adequately (if not strongly) 
manned that the front was at least tem- 
porarily stabilized last week. 

Mobility: For frontal attacks the Reds 
used their carefully hoarded Russian- 
made T-34 tanks and their massed 
Russian-made artillery including 122-mil- 
limeter howitzers, 76-millimeter guns, 
and 82-millimeter and 120-millimeter 
mortars. But primarily they used their 
manpower in endless waves. 

When their crack foreign-trained divi- 
sions, the First through the Sixth, began 
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getting badly cut up, they sent in green, 
ill-trained troops—or even South Korean 
schoolboys, armed only with firecrackers 
to simulate rifle fire—in suicidal “human 
spearhead” attacks to soften up the de- 
fense line for the veteran waves. They 
even used the Russian tactic of “per- 
suasion fire,” aiming their artillery at the 
rear of their own men to keep them 
from falling back. 

For their outflanking sweeps the Reds 
relied as much on their cross-country 
mobility as on sheer numbers. Proving 
so-called natural defensive barriers to be 
mainly textbook myths, the Communists 
scaled Korea’s rugged hills like mountain 
goats and slithered across its sluggish 
rivers and muck-filled paddies like eels. 
They showed the stamina that made 
Koreans world-famous as marathon 
runners, even though they often were 
ordered into battle with only one belly- 
ful of rice and told to forage for them- 
selves. Thus they had to fight to eat. 

What made the Reds so mobile was 
their lack of such military luxuries as 
bath and laundry units. Whereas the 
Americans were roadbound by their re- 
liance on the 2%-ton truck as their basic 
supply carrier, the Reds could go any- 
where their footpower could carry them. 
Their supply lines therefore were rela- 
tively safe in the face of American 
aerial supremacy. 

The outflanking Reds relied primarily 
on light automatic weapons like machine 
pistols, tommy guns, and machine guns. 
These weapons could be carried by hand 
and supplied with ammunition by 
drafting as bearers the entire male pop- 


ulation between 15 and 85 in the “lib- 
erated” areas. The Reds sacrificed 
accuracy for volume of fire. 

Trickery: The Reds furthermore used 
every ruse in or out of the rule book. 
They disguised their men in the baggy 
white costumes of Korean peasants or in 
captured American fatigue uniforms to 
infiltrate front lines. They clipped supply 
lines with their deadly guerrilla activities, 
which are disconcerting even to seasoned 
troops and difficult to deal with in a 
broken, undeveloped countryside. They 
turned captured American equipment 
against its makers; crossed rivers by 
building Russian-type log bridges be- 
neath the surface so that they were 
invisible from the air; forced bridges by 
driving refugees across as human shields 
for their tanks; shot at red crosses on 
American ambulances, and even set fire 
to the grass to burn American troops out. 


BOMBING: 
Rosy’s Boys Drop ’Em 


Last week American strategic bombers 
made the biggest battlefield attack of the 
Korean war when they dropped 1,000 
tons of bombs on Communist concentra- 
tions along the Naktong River. Compton 
Pakenham, chief of NEwsweex’s Tokyo 
bureau, sends the following bomber’s-cye 
view of this exercise in ground support 
from the air. 


Up in the B-29’s nose, with Lt. Col. 
William L. Gray, his co-pilot, bombardier, 
navigator, and engineer, efficient uncon- 
cern reigned. Rising into the bright sun- 
light through a heavy morning ground 
mist, we forged uneventfully from turn to 
turn, entered the next leg, reached our 
squadron rendezvous, and circled widely 
as other elements of our squadron 
appeared punctually from nowhere. Then 
we took position, settled on a new course, 
made our South Korean landfall, and 
headed directly toward the target area. 

We were the tail of the procession. 
During the preceding two hours eleven 
other squadrons had made runs and 
dropped their loads. As someone re- 
marked: “If they’re going to do anything 
about it, we're their last chance.” So far 
as one could see, ahead lay endless fields 
of shining clouds like some Antarctic 
landscape. Orders allowed us only to 
loose bombs on a visible target. It seemed 
we would have to go up higher for 
another hour run northward to hit 4 
secondary target. 

The navigator recited a succession of 
names of invisible towns we were passing 
over—sounds ridiculously alike, full of 
pongs and yongs and dongs. Through a 
break in the clouds, we saw a large 
village burning so fiercely as to give off no 
smoke. Colonel Gray pointed far ahead 
where the clouds were tinged with 4 
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The Korean War to Date: Damming the Red Flood 





24th Inf. Div. driven 
back July 20 


rile’ 


Ist Cav. Div. forced 
back July 25 


Ist Cav. ‘and 25th Inf. Divs. 
fall back July 29 





Eighth Army makes “general 
planned withdrawal” to 
Naktong River Aug. 3 





Red offensive 
begins Aug. 18 | 
Thrown back 
Aug. 19 


Reds throw bridgeheads across 
Naktong River Aug. 6-16 


Ist Marine and 24th Inf. Divs. 
launch counterattack Aug. 17 


Fighter base evacuated Aug. 13 
Pohang recaptured Aug. 18 





Task Force Kean launches 
counterattack Aug. 7; 


retires to original line 
24th Inf. Div. hurled out by Aug. 17 
outflanking sweep July 31 


Statute Miles 
0 1O 20 30 


Newsweek — Magill 
How the American lines were swept back is shown by hollow arrows; counterattacks are indicated by solid arrows 
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U. S. Navy 


“God Bless Them, Everyone”: The“Tiny Tim,” named for Charles 
Dickens's lame lad, was first used in South Korea last week 
by Navy fighters to knock out a vital Han River bridge. About 
this 11.75-inch, 1,284-pound aerial rocket, a U.S. Navy spokesman 
punned: “Tiny Tim has shown that it is neither tiny nor timid.” 


reddish brown—churned earth blown a 
couple of thousand feet skyward by ear- 
lier bombs. As we approached, the patch 
widened and a hole opened beyond. Our 
target was clear. 

The bomb-bay doors—closed until our 
front line had been crossed—were or- 
dered down and the ship jolted with a 
clanging thud. Parallel on our right 
stretched the reddish brown Naktong 
River bed, like a scar across the bare 
country. Below was an irregular web of 
roads and paths winding about rough 
hills. Ahead, a cluster of thatched roofs, 
lay the village of Songjong-dong. At one 
spot was a long row of what might have 
been stacks of matériel or shacks or even 
trucks, evenly spaced alongside a road. 

The bombardier had taken over. 
Crouched over his sight, he suddenly 
signaled he had made the release. Forty 
500-pound bombs dropped to fall 150 
feet apart. Ridding ourselves of 10 tons 
produced no appreciable reaction. But 
some ten seconds later, echoing the string 
of explosions we had loosed, it seemed as 
if some giant was kicking a 40-beat tattoo 
on the plane’s belly. 
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We held course for some time, turned 
again, flew two long stretches, and 
headed home, touching ground in the 
proper order and on schedule. The only 
incident during the return was sighting a 
naval task force—two carriers and one 
cruiser, enclosed in a wide circle of a 
dozen destroyers. 

B-29 missions don’t produce much ex- 
citement, but this one had its own pecu- 
liarities. Intelligence had reported at least 
four, possibly six, North Korean divisions 
assembling west of the Naktong River, 
near Waegwan. The Far East Bomber 
Command had virtually run out of tar- 
gets—war installations at Pyongyang, 
Seoul, and Wonsan having been prac- 
tically obliterated. 

The Air Force had suggested that the 
FEBC step out of its proper role to comb 


the assembly area. The Air Force ad- 


vanced the idea without illusions. At least 
it would be an exercise and at the best, 
might achieve its ostensible purpose and 
in either case would boost the ground 
troops’ morale. There is nothing soldiers 
appreciate more than heavy artillery fire 
going over their heads to foul up the 


enemy. What should have been harassing 
fire, had artillery been available, was 
supplied by 98 B-29s, each carrying the 
40 500-pound instantaneously fused gen- 
eral purpose bombs—equivalent to 30,000 
rounds of heavy artillery—over a period 
of two hours. 

Considering how many months and 
what terrific improvisation would have 
been required to drop such a curtain of 
artillery fire, the comforting marvel of the 
air operation lies in its speed and effi- 
ciency—and it could be repeated a thou- 
sand miles away at equally short. notice. 

On Wednesday, Aug. 2, the group 
with which I flew was at Spokane, Wash., 
thinking about winding up its affairs be- 
fore proceeding to Puerto Rico. That day 
warning orders were received and two 
and a half days later the first squadron of 
ten—manned full strength and equipped 
to support itself 30 to 45 days—proceeded 
to Japan via Hawaii, Kwajalein, and 
Guam. The first missions were flown eig)t 
days after receipt of the first order. To- 
day the group operates completely at 
home on a strange field, ready to take 
anything—even broader than the Pacific 
—in its stride at minimum notice. 

From Brooklyn to Korea: Respon- 
sible for the Far East Bomber Command 
(five groups) of which this squadron is a 
part, is Maj. Gen. Emmett O'Donnell Jr., 
who commanded the “forlorn hope” B-17 
squadron across the Pacific to the Philip- 
pines in September 1941, led the first 
B-29 attack on the Tokyo area, and until 
a few weeks back, commanded the 15th 
Air Force—largely transformed into the 
present command. 

O'Donnell is a Brooklyn boy who re- 
ceived the nickname “Rosy” when at- 
tending Manual Training High School 
(where his father then taught and still 
does) because of a refreshing pink com- 
plexion. The nickname stuck, so has the 
tint, and he lives up to both—sanguine, 
suave, and easily approached. After a 
few sets of tennis on Tokyo's hottest 
afternoon, Rosy receives a visitor in cotton 
shorts and sandals, interspersing profes- 
sional comment with dialect stories and 
entertaining personal experiences, and 
gives three hours where one-half has 
been promised. 

On the results of the mission—he was 
over the target area throughout—Rosy 
speaks with reserve, hoping it did some 
good but insisting a real troop clean-up 
would be just luck. If the ground troops 
morale was helped, any damage inflicted 
was so much velvet, but don’t count on it. 
“But I hope we can go back to bombing 
now. That’s our job, and my boys are 
good.” Rosy’s one fear seems to be that 
in this manner the strategic bombing 
command might be whittled away on 
sideshows that aren’t the ultimate thing. 
Keeping the strategic bombing command 
intact for its real purpose is the first 
article of Rosy’s creed. 
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Heavy Bombers on the Battlefield 


n Aus. 16, 1950, 101 B-29s dropped 
1,000 tons of 500-pound bombs on 

an area 3% by 7% miles, west of the 
Naktong River near Waegwan. Prior 
to this attack North Korean forces had 
crossed the river 
there in some force, 


and our troops 
were being sub- 
jected to heavy 


artillery fire from 
enemy batteries lo- 
cated on the ter- 
rain battered by 
the bombers. 

The  superforts 
placed their loads 
with precision. Im- 
mediately following their attack, enemy 
forces on the east side started with- 
drawing across the Naktong River. The 
heavy artillery fire from the enemy 
batteries ceased. 

If the enemy commander had built 
up his forces for a large-scale offensive 
in this area, something happened to 
change his mind. Just how large a 
concentration of troops was on the 
ground at the time of the bombing has 
not been made known. 

Based on experiences in the second 
world war in such use of heavy bombers, 
I doubt whether heavy casualties would 
result from an attack with: 500-pound 
bombs, even against a fairly heavy 
concentration of ground troops. Smaller 
bombs, particularly clusters of the frag- 
mentation type, are much more effec- 
tive for killing personnel. However, the 
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shock effect of a 500-pound bomb attack 
is devastating. All personnel are incapa- 
ble of effective action for a number of 
hours after the bombing. Therefore, to 
obtain the maximum advantage we 
learned that a quick occupation by our 
ground troops, particularly tanks, should 
find a disorganized and dazed enemy. 
But recovery from the shock effect is 
comparatively rapid and unless our 
troops entered the area quickly, they 
were met by organized resistance. 


HE technique of this type of bombing 
"T attack was thoroughly charted dur- 
ing the last war. It was used with great 
and sometimes decisive results on a 
number of occasions. For instance, it 
was a major factor in saving the beach- 
head at Anzio. The breakthrough at 
St. L6 was sparked by more than 1,000 
B-17s and B-24s. 

Whether or not the results obtained 
justify this use of heavy bombing has 
been a matter for endless discussion. 
Certainly more far-reaching results and 
greater destruction are obtained by 
attacks on enemy war potential near 
the source. But there are critical periods 
both on the defensive and offensive 
when the blasting effect of a tremendous 
tonnage of large bombers can be the 
margin between defeat and victory. 

As usual in an operation of this kind 
the public is misled by headlines into 
expecting the impossible. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find some critics 
of air power take the “I told you so” 
attitude when the recent bombing 





attack did not end the Korean war. 
Actually, in addition to its immediate 
tactical results, such a raid has tremen- 
dous psychological effects. Our own 
forces are given a dramatic demon- 
stration of the fact that all of our air 
power in Korea can be brought to 
their assistance when needed; and the 
enemy is reminded of his inability to 
protect himself from air attack. The 
full results of this particular operation 
have not as yet been assessed, but 
we do know that what seemed to be a 
major threat to the Taegu area was 
brought under control by well- 
coordinated ground-air operations. 


HEN a Critical time arrives in the 

battle, a supreme commander 
wants the assurance that all of the 
airplanes in his theater are directed by 
an air commander, that they are 
organized, trained, and flexible enough 
to be placed where needed. This may 
be on the battlefield, or in the fight for 
control of the air, or against far-off 
Strategic targets. 

To insure such full exploitation of 
all the latent power of all types of 
airplanes, many of the military leaders 
of the second world war favored a 
separate air force as one of the three 
major services ina Defense Department. 

It is reassuring to those with experi- 
ence to realize that our air forces in 
the Korean theater are so organized 
and trained as to be able to place all 
of their power, including the heavy 
bombers, with accuracy, where needed. 


—< : 


Department of Defense Photos 


Two types of bombing: The heavies smash a plant in North Korea, and tactical planes set fire to Chinju 
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Today’s events reveal the 
pattern of tomorrow—in the re- 
lationship between them and in 
the questions they raise for the 
future. The purpose of this sec- 
tion is thus to interpret these 
leading questions of the week: 


1—Where and when can the 
Russians induce the Chinese 
Reds to strike next? 


2—Will British concern over 
U.S. Far East policy upset 
Anglo-Américan unity? 


3—Can Europe rearm in time, 
and can American aid arrive 
in time? 


4—What kind of army do we 
need in Korea for final vic- 
tory against the Reds? 


1—Chinese Puzzle 


Have Mao Tse-tung, the Chinese 
Communist leader, and the Russian 
Deputy Premier, Vyacheslav Molotov, 
been conducting a series of confer- 
ences in Peking? British intelligence 
says it just doesn’t believe in these 
reports. 

No Westerner really knows but 
some diplomatic sources in Paris are 
convinced that Mao and Molotov con- 
ferred from Aug. 1 to Aug. 10 and 
decided that China would provide 
150,000 troops, if and when the Amer- 
icans crossed the border of North 
Korea. Washington does not “exclude 
the possibility” that Russia has won 
some kind of commitment from China 
respecting Korea. Washington also re- 
ports Chinese armies moving toward 
the North Korean border and feels 
that if and when an American counter- 
offensive approaches the 38th parallel, 
there will be a strong Communist 
effort to halt it. 

Vague though these reports may 
be, they are nevertheless important 
straws in the wind. From the begin- 
ning of the Korean war it has been to 
Russia’s interest to involve China, 
either directly in Korea or indirectly, 
through an attack on Formosa. For 
the moment any assault on Formosa 
appears indefinitely postponed. How- 
ever, intelligence reports predict with 
virtual unanimity that the most im- 
minent Chinese move is an invasion 


of defenseless Tibet. But the chief 
enigma and the chief danger remains 
the question of Chinese involvement 
in the Korean war. 


2—British Misgivings 

Europe’s great fear at present is 
that the United States will become 
involved in war with China and that 
this will quickly lead to the cata- 
clysmic showdown with Russia. If that 
happens, the unpleasant truth is that 
European states would probably try 
to stay out of the conflict. There are 
even signs that the British then might 
conceivably refuse to allow American 
atom bombers to operate from their 
English bases. Newsweex’s London 
bureau sends this report on how seri- 
ously the British regard the situation. 

Criticism of United States military 
and political policy in Asia continues 
to increase. What appears sometimes 
to be indiscriminate and useless stra- 
tegic bombing in Korea has caused 
considerable queasiness among people 
who know what that kind of bombing 
means. Communist propaganda has 
fanned this uneasiness continuously. 
But important Britons believe that this 
propaganda in a large degree mirrors 
genuine Soviet fear of atom bombard- 
ment of Russian cities. 

The major British worry about 


American policy concerns the person 





of General MacArthur himself. To put 
it bluntly, the British are afraid he will 
pull the United States into a war with 
all Asiatic peoples under the guise of 
an anti-Communist crusade. This 
feeling has been aggravated in the 
last week by a report from The London 
Times’s Tokyo correspondent to the 
effect that Sir Alvary (Joe) Gascoigne, 
the amiable, tactful British political 
representative there, has been unable 
to see MacArthur for many weeks. 
Some very responsible Britons are 
even saying that the Western democ- 
racies should forget the idea of 
“fighting Communism” in Asia and tell 
the Eastern peoples that it is Russian 
imperialism that is the true enemy. 
This is based on the persistent and 
perhaps wishful belief that all is not 
well between Peking and Moscow and 
that Mao will yet turn out to be 
another Tito. 


3—Europe’s Fears 


Europe’s desperation at the thought 
of a U.S. war with Russia springs from 
the suddenly renewed realization of 
just how unarmed the Continent is— 
and perhaps more important, of how 
difficult it is going to be to rearm 
Europe within the two or three years 
which Winston Churchill counts as 
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... AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


“the breathing space.” It is this sheer 
fear that makes Europe suddenly 
accept German rearmament as a 
coming fact—and makes the Germans 
reluctant to rearm unless it can be 
accomplished quickly and effectively. 

Thus, at this week’s meeting of the 
Atlantic Treaty Deputies, Charles 
Spofford, the American chairman, will 
be confronted with increased and con- 
certed pressure for more American 
troops in Europe and for the creation 
of a SHAEF-like command, headed 
by an American general. Here the 
cycle again turns back to the Far East. 
The U.S. Army has put practically all 
its available forces into Korea or has 
them on the way. What it can send 
to Europe, even next year, will de- 
pend upon how much it needs to win 
in Korea and perhaps in other parts 
of Asia. 


4—Korea’s Lessons 


In American strategy Europe still 
has No. 1 priority. That means the 
Korean war must be won as cheaply as 
possible—in men, supplies, and equip- 
ment—so we can strengthen Europe. 
Fortunately, battlefront lessons in Ko- 
rea indicate that to beat a primitive, 
revolutionary army in a largely primi- 
tive country, we need a much lighter, 
cheaper, more mobile force than the 
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present heavily mechanized and 
heavily equipped—but road bound— 
divisions. Here are some specific les- 
sons from Korean fighting as drawn by 
three sources. 

The Front: Harold Lavine, News- 
WEEK war correspondent, cables: 

“Training has not prepared men for 
the climate and terrain. We just can’t 
climb these hills. The Koreans can. 
Many officers believe we will never 
win this war until we have one Korean 
regiment in every U.S. division.” 

London: Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, an 
outstanding authority on war and a 
veteran of India’s Northwest Frontier, 
gives this estimate to NEwsweek of 
the lessons of Korea: “There is no 
longer such a thing as a general- 
purpose army, that is, an army which 
can equally well fight in all kinds of 
terrain. Formerly there was, because 
armies were mainly infantry forces, 
which could operate everywhere, 
except in large deserts. 

“Terrain may be divided into two 
main classes: (1) that found in highly 
organized countries, and (2) that 
found in primitive. It is foolish to 
expect an army organized for one to 
operate in the other. When the British 
held India we had two armies, one at 
home indifferently organized for Eu- 
ropean warfare and another on the 
Northwest Frontier effectively organ- 
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ized for mountain (primitive) warfare. 
“The warfare in Korea is a mixture. 
In the plains there is highly organized 
war, and in the mountains, primitive. 
“For the plains, normal weapons 
and means of war are required. For 
the mountains, the following troops 
and means are required: Light infan- 
try trained for mountain and bush war- 
fare, as the Gurkhas in India used to 
be. Highly trained scouts using sema- 
phore signalling. Plenty of light ma- 
chine guns and light mortars. Pack or 
mountain artillery and transport. Light 
or medium tanks to work up the river 
beds and turn the flanks of the moun- 
tain spurs and ridges. Air crews 
trained for mountain warfare. Highly 
trained stretcher bearers, who know 
how to work in hilly country. (No 
wounded must be left behind.) Air 
transport to drop supplies.” 
Washington: This week a report 
will be presented to the Army by a 
composite six-officer team sent to Korea 
to evaluate weapons and tactics. Its 
recommendations will probably follow 
those made after the last war by the 
Stilwell board. The basic structure of 
the Army will not be changed, since it 
is felt to be sound. But the Korean 
war has indicated these modifications: 
>The U.S. division with its 4,000-odd 
non-combat vehicles has lost mobility 
because it has been loaded down with 
so much excess transport and equip- 
ment. Some luxury items, like the bath 
and laundry platoon, will probably be 
discarded. Greater use may be made 
of paratroopers and other forms of 
battlefield air transport. Extra-mobile 
special units with extra fire power are 
needed for cross-country operations, 
especially for flank protection. The 
fundamental need is to give the 
individual soldier greater mobility. 
>The Army must obtain greater battle- 
field dispersion. Atomic weapons will 
make this even more necessary in the 
future. That means better communica- 
tions. American units in Korea lose 
track of one another too frequently. 
For greater dispersion the Army will 
need more fire power—more automatic 
weapons, recoilless rifles, mortars, and 
better close air support. The fire power 
system will probably be built around 
the anti-tank gun. 
Korea has shown the need for a 
sound defensive doctrine—especially 
in dealing with infiltration and attacks 
from the rear. Training in laying mine 
fields is needed. 
>The weight of weapons and equip- 
ment is being reduced. 
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THE BATTLEFRONT: 


A Second Suribachi 


From the Naktong River front, Harold 
Lavine, NEWSWEEK war correspondent, 
sends this account of an attack by the 
Marines and the terrible price they paid 
for victory. 


“My God,” cried a lieutenant colonel 
watching the young Marines die under 
North Korean fire on the hill opposite, 
“this is like Iwo Jima.” The assault I 
watched on this nameless hill was a small 
scale operation. But some day when this 
“police action” in Korea is over and the 
hill does have a name or a number, it 
will stand out like Mount Suribachi as a 
monument to Marine heroism. Until then 
let’s call it Hill X. 

Under cover of darkness the Marines 
moved up onto the ridge facing Hill X. 
Two Army regiments took up positions on 





moving off their ridge into the little 
valley which separated them from Hill X. 

The valley was no more than 250 yards 
wide. Sitting on the ridge, Brig. Gen. 
Edward A. Craig, the Marine commander, 
and his aides could see everything that 
was happening. They could see the 
Marines running across the valley into the 
Red small arms and mortar fire. They 
could see the Marines fall. They could 
see the blood gushing from them. They 
could see the wounded gasping and 
crawling for cover while the rest kept 
going forward. 

The Marines kept on and on. They 
reached the base of the hill and started 
crawling up. There was a tiny plateau 
there and the Reds raked it with machine- 
gun fire. Marines fell by the scores but 
the survivors kept going. 

“I have never seen such guts as those 
kids have,” declared the general. 

On the south side the top of the hill 
bellied out. From the valley and from 








Before a battle, the Marines relax like the veterans they now are 


their right. The plan of attack hinged on 
Hill X. The Army was not to move until 
the Marines captured it. 

At 7:30 Thursday morning the assault 
started with an air and artillery barrage. 
First the artillery hammered the hill. 
Then came the Corsairs. They zoomed 
out of the skies almost into the Red 
foxholes at the rate of one every 30 
seconds, slamming rockets, bombs, and 
20-millimeter cannon fire at the hill. 
Next the artillery went to work again. 

The hill was covered with smoke and 
fire. You would have thought—if you did 
not know better—that nothing there could 
still be alive. At 8, the Marines started 
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the ridge where General Craig was sitting, 
you could see the Reds “running around 
like rats” as Lt. John Buck, the general’s 
aide, put it. However the kids on the 
hill could not see them. Up and up they 
climbed and every second they were 
fewer and fewer. They couldn't fire back 
at the Reds because they didn’t know 
where the Reds were. They could only 
keep climbing, dragging their weapons 
after them. 

When they had reached the point at 
which the hill bulged out, the Reds 
leaped from their foxholes and started 
rolling grenades down on top of them. 
That did it. On the north the Marines 









did reach the crest, but on the south, 
the closest they came was within 20 feet. 
The grenades got those boys. There was 
no alternative except to withdraw. 

And so the survivors came back down 
the hill and across the valley and up onto 
the ridge—the unwounded carrying the 
wounded—if you can say that just because 
a man’s face wasn’t shot away or his bell) 
ripped open, he was unwounded. They 
came back slowly, like men in a dream. 
but carrying their weapons with them. 

Up the ridge staggered two men drag- 
ging a third. They were like walking 
dead. They seemed not to hear anything. 
not to feel anything. Each held one hand 
out before him, groping like a blind man. 

“Oh, Lord, Geod Lord”: Up the 
ridge crawled a kid who looked as if he 
had been butchered. It was a miracle that 
anyone so ripped could have remained 
alive, no less crawled unaided across the 
valley and up the hill. He rolled over 
on his back and gasped: “Water, water.” 
In a flash there were a dozen canteens 
out to moisten his lips. A captain moaned: 
“Oh, Lord, Good Lord.” 

Then Lt. Commander Otto Sporrer, a 
Catholic Navy chaplain, rounded up some 
Korean civilians as litter bearers, and 
with a courage that matched that of the 
Marines, the Koreans went down in the 
valley and took out what wounded re- 
mained. There were wounded on the 
plateau too but the Reds had that cov- 
ered with machine-gun fire and no one 
could get in. 

The unwounded sat around on the 
ridge counting up how many had sur- 
vived from their platoons and wondering 
at the miracle by which they were still 
alive. Sgt. Francis Towly of Philadelphia, 
Pfc. Arthur Gentry of El] Monte, Calif., 
Pfc. Donald Strive of Philadelphia—no 
matter to whom you talked—they all told 
the same story: They had been unable to 
fire their weapons; they couldn't see 
the gooks. 

They were heartsick and bewildered. 
They had landed in Korea with such 
self-confidence: They were fighting men. 
And their first action down on the south- 
ern front had only heightened their cocki- 
ness: After the first few hours they had 
fought the way Marines are supposed to 
fight, they had won, and their losses 
had been light. 

And now, God, this! 

One of the kids walked over to a cor- 
respondent and said: “I wish you'd do 
something for me. I wish you'd tell the 
folks back home that there must be some 
better way of settling arguments than 
this.” 

Down at the bottom of the ridge was a 
reserve unit of Marines. They lay on the 
sides of the road while the Corsairs went 
in again and again and again to rake the 
Reds. Then came the order: “Lock and 
load.” The Marines pulled themselves to 
their feet. In two columns, one on each 
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Top tire of the worlds gre 


The great Double Eagle offers many advantages: 
MILEAGE—s0,000 miles or so are not unusual 
SAFETY— Blowouts are virtually unheard of 
COMFORT— Most luxurious of the new softer rides 
LOOKS—By far the handsomest tire on the road 
COST— More than conventional tires, but worth it 


‘he Double Eagle is the world’s Only automobile 
“re made with an all-nylon-cord body. It is also avail- 
‘dle with an all-rayon-cord body. 
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Super a Cishion by 
More People ride on Goodyear tires than on any other kind 


Double Eagle, Super-Cushion 1 M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohie 
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Added resale value in luxurious 
worsted wool or nylon interiors 


with crackproof, scuffproof 


Dura-fab trim. 












Low upkeep costs and longer 
car life, due to extra-sturdy 
construction that protects 
against road shock and strain. 


Unusual security from the only 
hydraulic. brakes with a reserve 
mechanical system on same pedal. 


Exceptional protection with 


Quiet, steady going in an all- 
welded, single-unit Monobilt 
body-and-frame* with exclu- 
sive recessed floor. 





“Like-new” performance over 
thousands of extra miles because 
Hudson uses more costly metal 


Marvelously smooth power 
from the only engine precisely 
balanced as a unit. 


Hudson's traditionally brilliant 
performance with oversized, 
high-compression, high-powered 
engine 







Increased economy and longer 
-engine life from the industry's 
only pinned-in-position piston 
rings. 








box-section steel girders 
completely surrounding the 
passenger compartment—a 
Hudson exclusive. 


alloys. 





Minimum wear and repair 
over long engine life because 
of chrome-alloy engine block 
—toughest in the industry! 
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...thats why Hudsons stay young so long! a4 
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Hudsons are so sweeping in line...so advanced in styling and modern in design 
... that you naturally know they set the pace in beauty for years to come! 


HUDSON 


] uT constper the brawn under this beauty. Compare the rugged 
features above with any other car, at any price! 

Then we invite you to visit your Hudson dealer and discover 
how Hudson’s different way of building automobiles—with an 
exclusive recessed floor (“step-down” design)—gives you the most 
room in any car . America’s best ride ... and the greatest 
safety to be found in any automobile! 

This great combination of Hudson advantages means new pleasure 
for you . .. more “like-new” miles of motoring—and puts Hudson 
among the leaders in resale value (as shown by Official Used Car 
Guide Books), exactly as you'd expect! 


*Trade-mark and patents pending 
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side of the road, they started moving up. 

As they marched, not one word was 
spoken. They chewed gum mechanically. 
As each litter jeep rolled slowly past 
them with the wounded, they quickly 
turned their heads to look, then jerked 
their eyes away. 

They went into the valley and up the 
ridge and they captured it. And they 
went on from hill to hill to capture the 
surrounding heights while the two Army 
regiments moved in too. 

The bulge in the Naktong River line 
was wiped out. Those kids who had died 
in that first attack on Hill X had made it 
possible. If it’s any consolation to anyone 
they were heroes, all of them, but as 
General Craig said afterward: “It was a 
terrible price in men to pay. for such a 
little bit of real estate.” 


Massacre of the Prisoners 


Pvt. Roy Manring, an 18-year-old 
ammunition carrier from Chicago, whose 
chest, leg, right wrist, and left thumb 
were bandaged, sat up on his stretcher 
in Korea last week. Occasionally moist- 
ening his lips with wet cotton, he told 
quietly what happened to his First Cav- 
alry Division unit after it surrendered on 
the Waegwan front: 

“They knocked us down, took my 
watch and billfold, and then they took 
us up to the graveyard and made us take 
off our helmets and boots. They used 
the boot laces to tie our hands and 
marched us down the road in our stocking 
feet. They took the fatigue clothes off 
some of the boys and swapped their 
own clothing with them. They told us 
if we were good boys they wouldn't 
shoot us ... 

“The first night they gave us water, 
one canteen cup for three men. They 
also gave us some apples, four men to 
an apple. They gave us all some cigarettes 
and told us to take a couple of drags 
each and pass them around—which we 
did ...Then the gooks got scared and 
started getting kinda mean like with us. 
When we asked for water they told us 
to shut up and sit down. They tied us 
up again for the night. 

“Then, the next morning, a couple of 
our guys started raising a fuss of some 
kind. I think they beat them to death. 
They had worked the knots loose from 
their hands and the gooks didn’t like 
that. The gooks hit them in the back 
with shovels and I could hear them 
grunting and groaning ... 

“[The following day] these gooks saw 
GI's coming up to get us. They said 
that, if they couldn't get across the 
|Naktong] River, they were going to shoot 
us ... About 3 or 4 o'clock they moved 
us again. There were about twenty gooks 
on one side and twenty on the other. 
Then I heard weapons go off and I 
heard the boys groan. I said to myself: 
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Pointing the Finger: Wounded GI accuses Red prisoner of atrocities 


‘Please, Lord, don’t let "em get us with 
those burp guns.’ Then they went down 
the line and shot some of the wounded 
men in the head. The gook officer said 
something and a minute later I heard 
more shooting. I got shot in the leg and 
the boy next to me got shot in the head. 

“I quick smeared blood off my leg 
onto my head, and I laid under another 
guy who was dead and I didn’t move 
a muscle. I got hit once more in the 
arm. Then they went away and I got 
up and took off.” 

Manring’s story of how 26 of his bud- 
dies were murdered in cold blood was 
corroborated by Cpls. Roy L. Day Jr. 
and James M. Rudd, who also escaped, 
and by the recovery of the. 26 bodies 
by First Cavalry Division troopers. They 
identified three North Korean prisoners 
as being involved in the atrocity. 
Thereupon Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
warned the Red commander-in-chief by 
radio that, if such outrages continued, he 
and his generals would be “held crimi- 
nally accountable.” 


UNITED NATIONS: 


Glass-Housed People 


Tom Accetta, a moving-van driver for 
25 of his 43 years, climbed into his fire- 
red truck No. 51, tooted his horn once, 
and drove off from Lake Success at 3:18 
p.m. on Aug. 18. Five hours later, his van 


began disgorging office furniture at the 
foot of 42nd Street, in Manhattan. 

Saying it’s “just another day’s work 
for me,” Accetta thus initiated the move 
of the first 400 United Nations staff 
members into their gleaming glass-house 
headquarters in the old New York 
slaughterhouse belt six months ahead of 
schedule. The reason: The UN’s landlord 
at Lake Success, the Sperry Gyroscope 
Co., needed more room to produce pre- 
cision instruments for the Korean war. 

The UN Security Council itself, how- 
ever, remained bogged> down at Lake 
Success over what its burly president for 
August, Jacob A. Malik of the Soviet 
Union, called “the Korean slaughter- 
house.” Sir Benegal N. Rau of India 
suggested a way out by instructing the 
“Little Six” nonpermanent members— 
India, Norway, Yugoslavia, Ecuador, 
Cuba, and Egypt—to draw up the UN’s 
peace aims for Korea. But Malik stalled 
with a curt “No comment.” 

Warren R. Austin of the United States, 
while equally unsold on the Indian plan, 
disclosed officially for the first time that 
American peace aims included: (1) the 
holding of UN-supervised “fair and free 
elections” throughout all Korea in keep- 
ing with past General Assembly resolu- 
tions and (2) the lending of “all practi- 
cable assistance” by some UN body on 
the spot to the Republic of Korea “in 
establishing democratic government in 
the reunited Korea.” 
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ENERAL MACARTHUR’ plea to the 
G United Nations for more troops 
should be taken to heart by every free 
nation, excepting the very few which 
already have made offers commensu- 
rate with their means. The formation 
of a fully representative United Na- 
tions Army to fight in Korea is pro- 
ceeding too slowly. Only a 
few nations have offered 
ground troops. And some of 
these troops cannot possibly 
be trained, equipped, and 
transported to the battle- 
front before November. 

Naval units, air squad- 
rons, transport planes, field 
hospitals, ambulance units, 
cargo ships—all of these are 
helpful. So are money, food, 
and medical supplies for relief in the 
Korean Republic. The real test, how- 
ever, is willingness to fight on the 
ground. The aggression occurred on 
the ground. It has to be repelled on 
the ground. 

From a purely military viewpoint, 
the United States does not require 
any help in Korea. The liquidation of 
the Korean aggression, so long as it 
remains localized, is well within the 
power of the United States and the 
rejuvenated Army of the Republic of 


-Korea. But we are fighting in behalf 


of all of the United Nations, and only 
in behalf of their cause. 


ROM a purely military viewpoint, 

General MacArthur undoubtedly 
would prefer a few substantial con- 
tingents of well-trained ground troops 
from a few nations to a lot of small 
contingents from many nations. He 
would rather have some help on the 
ground now—or have had it earlier— 
than have more later. The troop offers 
from Turkey, Thailand, and the Phil- 
ippines are especially valuable not 
only politically because these are 
Asian nations but militarily because 
the troops are ready to go or soon will 
be. The British, heeding the urgent re- 
quest from General MacArthur, have 
decided to send a brigade from Hong 
Kong immediately instead of one from 
England in October. 

The greater stakes in Korea are the 
principles of collective security, of 
international suppression of aggression. 
For the first timé in history they are 





being acted upon, instead of merely 
being wished for or talked about. It is 
the simple duty of every nation which 
believes in these principles to send 
troops into the battle in Korea. And 
with these larger stakes in mind, it is 
the duty of the UN commander to find 
various ways and means to use them. 

General MacArthur has 
indicated that he will accept 
any national contingent of 
ground troops numbering 
1,000 or more. Most loyal 
UN members can easily 
supply 1,000 troops each. 
Many, of course, can provide 
more. For a few, the 1,000 
minimum is too high—either 
because they are very small 
nations or because, as in the 
case of Iran, their forces can better 
serve the common interest in re- 
straining aggression by remaining 
where they are. But there is no na- 
tion which could not provide a unit 
making up a company or a platoon. 


LoT of small units would present 

difficult command, supply, and 
communication problems on the front. 
These could be lessened somewhat by 
grouping those which speak the same 
or similar languages. Nevertheless, the 
value of the smaller contingents would 
be less military than political. This 
political value could be very high, 
however, not only as a_ symbolic 
warning that the free nations stand 
together against aggression anywhere 
but in practical ways in Korea. 

If the Korean aggression is to be 
satisfactorily liquidated, UN forces 
must occupy Northern Korea. They 
may have to fight their way in, or they 
might be able to march in after the 
destruction of the principal North 
Korean forces in the south. The UN 
forces which occupy Northern Korea 
should not, I think, be chiefly Ameri- 
can or Anglo-American. They should 
be composed, if feasible, of rather 
small contingents from many nations, 
with Asian troops predominating. Pref- 
erably, they should include at least 
one company from every loyal UN 
member. Such a force, flying the flags 
of 53 nations as well as the banner of 
the UN, is not a visionary ideal. It can 
be made a reality in two or three 
months if all concerned do their duty. 
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New Tunnel Burrows under East River 
Linking Brooklyn with Manhattan 


Opening of the 1.73-mile-long tunnel between 
Brooklyn and the Battery, at Manhattan’s lower 
tip, gives the public another link in the net- 
work of tunnels, bridges, and express high- 
ways to handle the swelling tide of car and 
truck traffic in the New York metropolitan 
area. The new vehicular tunnel, second longest 
in the world, is made up of two parallel tubes, 
each 31 feet in diameter, and with two traffic 
lanes. Builders and operators, the Triborough 


Bridge and Tunnel Authority, look for traffic to reach 16 


million vehicles a year. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL ~< 


Cast-lron 
Segments 


“Fresh Air 


Section of one of the two tubes. 


Tunnel were similar to those used in other 
Manhattan tunnels, both vehicular and rail- 
way, with the lining, backbone of each of the 
twin tubes, formed by bolting together heavy 
iron segments. 

Bethlehem was a pioneer in developing 
efficient methods of casting and machining 
tunnel segments on a large-production basis. 
Our experience in supplying iron segments 
includes this new tunnel from Brooklyn to 


the Battery and the Lincoln and Holland Tunnels, and 


ft goes back to the earliest tunnel to enter New York, the 
Basic engineering methods that built the Brooklyn-Battery famous Hudson and Manhattan Tube, which opened in 1908. 
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GOP Hammers at Far Eastern Policy 


“Contemptible,” barked President 
Truman last week. He was answering 
Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry’s charge that 
“the blood of our boys in Korea” was on 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson’s shoul- 
ders; and he was ready to be quoted. 
But it was not this one statement that had 
made Mr. Truman lash out. Prodding 
him to anger was the growing chorus of 
GOP disapproval of his foreign policy. 
The President’s ire was directed, partly, 
at the four Republican members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
whose manifesto excoriated Administra- 
tion “blunders” at Yalta and Potsdam 
which had given the Kremlin “a green 
light” in the Far East. 

The ire was directed at Sen. Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, seriously ailing in George- 
town University Hospital, who had in the 
past salvaged the “bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy,” but who had placed himself in 
“general agreement” with the manifesto. 
It was directed at Presidential-hopeful 
Harold E. Stassen’s metaphoric blast that 
the Administration “has sown so many 
pink seeds that now the American people 


must reap a red whirlwind.” And most of 
all, it was directed at those who clamored 
for Acheson’s resignation, blaming him 
for the loss to Russia of China. 

A rampaging Republican, Wherry did 
not flinch at the President’s epithet. 
Throwing it back at Mr. Truman, he con- 
tinued the onslaught on Acheson’s “de- 
viousness” and his “stupid” policies. 

All this was politics—the by-product of 
a crucial battle for control of Congress. 
But its bitterness was symptomatic: of a 
widespread unease and a division of 
opinion unusual in time of war. 

It was not, moreover, as strictly parti- 
san as the Administration tried to make 
out. Chairman Tom Connally of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee had 
decried the manifesto, but there were 
indications that his patience with Acheson 
was wearing thin. Other Congressional 
Democrats quietly sided with him. 

The question of partisanship was fur- 
ther complicated by a wide cleavage 
among the Republicans themselves—a 
battle among the internationalists, the 
moderates, and the isolationists. The 





International 


Attlee, Stalin, and H.S.T. at Potsdam: Sellout or foreign-policy keystone? 


foreign-policy manifesto—signed by Sens. 
Alexander Wiley, H. Alexander Smith, 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper, and Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr.—was itself a serious 
attempt to close these very real gaps in 
Republican thinking and feeling. De- 
signed by Lodge and Smith (both of 
them of the Vandenberg school), as a 
conciliatory restatement of bipartisanship, 
it had been hypoed by Hickenlooper and 
Wiley (both strongly at variance with 
Acheson on Far East policy). 

Lodge had succeeded in by-passin¢ 
outright endorsement of Chiang Kai-shek 
and the demand for Acheson’s ouster. To 
get the Hickenlooper and Wiley signa- 
tures, however, he had been forced to 
include sharp digs on the Chinese ques- 
tion and American “military weakness.” 
The compromise was far too moderate for 
Wherry. The bitterness of the Demo- 
cratic reply strengthened his hand. 

By the end of the week bipartisanshi» 
seemed slated for the discard—at lest 
until after election. American involve- 
ment in Korea, the Republicans felt, was 
the perfect pointer for the inadequacies 
of Acheson and the President. Among 
themselves, these same Republicans ac- 
knowledged that the Administration's 
policy of containment in Europe had 
been as successful as one could expect. 
The weaknesses of Acheson’s policies 
were to be found in the Far East where 
Americans were dying. 

Republican leaders could point ou' 
that though politics had ended on the 
Atlantic’s edge, it had extended far into 
the Pacific. Mr. Truman’s bipartisanship 
had never included China, Japan, and 
Korea. Going back to the Cairo confer- 
ence, whose decisions were formalize: 
at Yalta, they could charge that a Demo- 
cratic President had “sold out” China by 
cramming down Chiang’s throat the Sino- 
Soviet treaty which Russia had honored 
more in the breach than the observance. 

Republicans could point to the large 
strategic concessions given to Russia in 
the Far East. They could note that Soviet 
support of the Chinese Communists, in 
direct violation of the Cairo-Yalta agree- 
ments, had not been blocked by the 
United States. They could, GOP strate- 
gists felt, demonstrate that the State 
Department had always been dedicated 
to the support of the Communists and the 
downfall of Chiang. The collapse of Na- 
tionalist China, they insisted, was a prel- 
ude to the invasion of South Korea. 

The Far East fiasco, to the Republi- 
cans, was Dean Acheson’s baby and they 
were set on leaving it at his doorstep. 

With equal justice, the Democrats 
could answer that on numerous occasions, 
the Republicans themselves had voted 
against aid to Chiang and the Korean Re- 
public. During the Republican-controlled 
80th Congress, the GOP had made no 
bold stand for heavy military aid to 
Chiang. Few Republicans had supported 
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Harris & Ewing 


Moderates in the Battle: Democrat Connally and Republicans Vandenberg, Smith, and Lodge 


Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemever’s plan 
which would have involved putting a 
large American military group in China. 
More Republicans had been against, 
rather than for, the $60,000,000 Korean 
economic-aid bill passed last February. 
And, the Administration forces added, 
despite Acheson’s previous record, he 
had responded militantly when a show- 
down had come in the Far East. 

All this was true. But Republican strat- 
egists were sure that the average voter 
did not concern himself with voting 
records. The mistakes, if such they were, 
had been made by a Democratic Presi- 
dent and a Democratic Congress. The 
Amerasia case, the Alger Hiss case, and 
the charges of Sen. Joe McCarthy had 
left a deep imprint on the public mind; 
the State Department was, prestige-wise, 
at its lowest point in recent history. 

This is what the Republicans counted 
on last week. They were certain it would 
give them control of the Senate—and 
perhaps open the door to the White 
House for their 1952 candidate. 


THE CONGRESS: 


Tempers and Confusion 


As the fall elections drew closer, con- 
gressmen grew more irascible. Last week, 
‘wo men of notorious temper showed 
how the bile was boiling on Capitol Hill. 


August 28, 1950 oo 


During a closed Senate-House con- 
ference on the $34,000,000,000 omnibus 
money bill, Sen. Kenneth McKellar of 
Tenn., 81-year-old chairman of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, fell to 
arguing with his opposite number in the 
House, 71-year-old Clarence Cannon. 

At the climax, McKellar was calling 
Cannon “blind,” “stupid,” and “pig- 
headed.” This was enough for Cannon. 
Shouting he had “taken all I’m going to,” 
he headed for the senator. The bulkier, 
taller McKellar took a firm grip on his 
heavy-headed wood mallet and prepared 
to swing. The two were separated. 

But it was plain that the anger and 
fear—born out of doubt—was growing. 
The dilemma posed by Korea was more 
acute than ever: How far should Con- 
gress go in preparing the nation for 
possible all-out war? 

With one eye on the news ticker and 
the other on Nov. 7, the Senate struggled 
toward a final version of the economic 
mobilization bill. At one point during the 
week, Sen. Taft admitted: “We don’t 
know what we are doing.” Amendments 
rose to flood tide. 

This Monday night, after considering 
nearly 50 amendments, the Senate 
passed the control bill 85-3. The measure 
contained power to control credit, allo- 
cate war materials, and grant loans to 
industry. Stand-by price and wage con- 
trols were included, with the proviso that 
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Stassen foresaw a “red whirlwind”; Wherry and Wiley attacked Secretary Acheson’s State Department 


if price controls were invoked they must 
be imposed on an overall rather than a 
piecemeal basis. A threat to attach a 
Communist-control bill as a rider was 
overcome when the Administration prom- 
ised a later vote on such legislation. 

As the debate over one home-front 
measure ended, the long dormant ques- 
tion of Universal Military Training had 
popped up when the Defense Depart- 
ment told Congress a proposal to train 
17- to 20-year-olds would be submitted. 
The White House disowned the idea. 

Last Wednesday, Defense Secretary 
Johnson revived it. He wrote to the 
chairmen of the Senate and House Armed 
Services Committees, asking “immediate 
enactment” of UMT legislation. 

The next day, Senate Armed Services 
Committee Chairman Tydings introduced 
the Administration’s bill for UMT. Barely 
two hours later the President again dis- 
owned the drive for UMT. He told his 
press conference Congress already had 
enough to do and he didn’t want to hold 
up more vital Korean war legislation. 


PROPAGANDA: 


Word War General Staff 


In time of war some men reach for a 
gun; others reach for an adjective. Last 
week, as the United States mobilized to 
meet the Korean crisis, and any other 
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sequels it might bring, it also moved to 
coordinzte and step up its propaganda 
drive. To rebut the Soviet war of words, 
it cre..ed a new agency, the National 
Psychological Strategy Board. Named as 
its head: Edward W. Barrett, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 

Unlike the late, unlamented Office of 
War Information, the new strategy board 
would be more stringently controlled. 
Under the direct supervision of the State 
Depariment, it would include represent- 
atives of the Defense Department, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Central 
Intelligence Agency. In the war of words, 
as in the shooting war, the U.S. would 
now have a general staff. 


MEMORIALS: 


... Five Noble Men 


It had been Arthur Bliss Lane’s idea. 
Driving through Arlington National 
Cemetery two years ago, he had noticed 
a small headstone. It marked the grave 
of five American fliers, shot down in 1946 
when their unarmed transport strayed 
over the Yugoslav border. “Killed in an 
airplane crash,” said the insignificant 
stone, listing the names of the five men. 

The veteran diplomat, who had served 
in Poland and Yugoslavia, immediately 
got Air Force approval for a better mem- 
orial to the fliers. With the help of 
NewsweEEk, Lane launched a fund drive. 
The money came in, mostly in one- and 
two-dollar contributions from Air Force 
families. The architect Eric Gugler con- 
tributed a design for the 5-foot-high 
white-marble slab. Invitations were sent 
out to the families of the fliers. 

Last Saturday, exactly four years after 
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the death of the men, the new memorial 
was dedicated. In the morning quiet, as 
the sun poked through low clouds, 
200 people gathered on the bright green 
slope, just over a hillock from the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier. 

Relatives of the honored men wept as 
Lane spoke briefly and solemnly: 

“We are here to honor five noble men 
... Richard H. Claeys, captain; Matthew 
Comko, corporal; Blen H. Freestone, 
captain; Chester J. Lower, corporal; 
Harold F. Schreiber, captain,” said the 
ex-ambassador. “This is not the time, nor 
is it the place—hallowed as it is—to dwell 
on the cause of their deaths ... Long 
after this marble shaft has crumbled into 
dust, [the immortal souls of these men] 
will serve to keep alive the spirit of a 
far-seeing, courageous, and indomitable 
United States of America.” 

Taps were blown. Wreaths, including 
one from former King Peter of Yugo- 
slavia presented by ex-Ambassador Con- 
stantin Fotitch, were laid at the foot of 
the monument. Standing by were Gen. 
Carl Spaatz, Air Force chief when the 
men were shot down, and now a NEws- 
WEEK contributing editor; and Bishop W. 
R. Arnold, representing Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. Conspicuously absent were offi- 
cial representatives of the American Gov- 
ernment. The State Department was 
afraid to annoy Marshal Tito. 


Atom Arrest No. 8 


In the heavily guarded four-story plant 
of the Reeves Instrument Corp. at 215 
East 91st Street, New York City, techni- 
cians were building a “mechanical brain” 
which would rate the performance of 
airplanes and guided missiles before they 
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Fotitch, Lane, and Spaatz honored forgotten heroes at Arlington 
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even left the draw- 
ing board. 

Since mid-1947, 
Morton Sobell, 33, 
short, chunky elec- 
trical engineer with 
unruly hair, had 
worked in the plant. 
For five years be- 
fore that, he had be 
tussled with the Ay... 
problems of secret 
Navy projects at the 
General Electric es- 
tablishment in Schenectady. He went to 
GE from the Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance. 

Last June 16, David Greenglass was 
arrested, charged with being an atomic- 
secrets spy for Russia. It was the last day 
that Sobell reported for work. When FBI 
agents following leads furnished by the 
other spy suspects, moved in on Sobell, 
they found his Flushing, Queens, home 
shuttered. Unopened milk bottles were 
aligned at the door. A never-used 1950 
Buick sedan stood in the locked garage. 
Sobell, his wife, their 15-month-old son, 
and Mrs. Sobell’s child by an earlier 
marriage had disappeared. 

The FBI traced them to Mexico. Be- 
fore dawn last Friday, on the Interna- 
tional Bridge at Laredo, Texas, Mexican 
officials handed over Sobell to United 
States authorities. Mrs. Sobell, the 
children, and an unidentified adult were 
found in a Laredo hotel. 

Sobell was charged with conspiring 
with already-indicted Julius Rosenberg 
and others to send national-defense in- 
formation to Russia. He was the eighth 
American rounded up in recent months 
under espionage laws. 
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INTELLIGENCE: 


Bedell Smith as Boss 


Within a few hours of the start of the 
Korean invasion, Rear Admiral Roscoe 
H. Hillenkoetter, Central Intelligence 
Agency chief since its establishment in 
1947, was before the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee. Why had the country’s 
top counterespionage outfit been caught 
short? he was asked. 

The admiral testified his agency had 
warned of heavy North Korean troop 
concentrations. But he didn’t believe 
CIA’s duties included evaluation of the 
information it gathered. The senators 
muttered but accepted his explanation. 

Last Friday, the White House an- 
nounced the CIA would have a new boss 
at the end of September. He would be 
Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, 54, Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower's chief of staff in 
the invasion of North Africa and later, 
for three years, ambassador to Moscow. 
Currently he is commander of the First 
Army, with headquarters at Governors 
Island, New York. But before the Presi- 
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dent named Smith, he took one pre- 
caution: He made sure that the general's 
ulcers were on the mend. 

Hillenkoetter will return to sea, as 
commander of a cruiser division. 

The Korean incident had nothing to 
do with the change, the White House 
indicated. President Truman long had 
wanted Smith for the job, Hillenkoetter 
long had desired to trade his desk for a 
deck, and. the shift had been rumored in 
Washington as far back as last May. After 
a vacation, Smith will take over on Oct. 1. 


‘Pray, and Pray Hard’ 


It was miracle time in the dusty little 
town of Necedah, Wis., last week. From 
40 states, some 2,000 miles away, 100,000 
people (the curious and the devout) 
flocked to Necedah to watch a_ back- 
country farm woman keep an appoint- 
ment with the Virgin Mary. At the stroke 
of noon on Aug. 15, gaunt, 41-year-old 
Anna Van Hoof rose from a makeshift 
shrine and told them the Virgin had said: 
“Pray, and pray hard. The time is short.” 

It was the seventh visitation of the 
Virgin, Mrs. Van Hoof claimed. On May 
28 when she went to call her family to 
dinner, Mrs. Van Hoof first saw the ap- 
parition appear in a “blue mist” over a 
clump of ash trees in the yard of her 
home. When she reported that another 
visitation had been promised for Aug. 15, 
visitors poured into the hamlet. 

Necedah could hardly cope with the 
crowds. “Nothing like this ever has hap- 
pened in this county,” said Police Capt. 
Preston McEvoy of Mauston, who had 
a hurriedly deputized staff of 45 to 
help direct traffic. A local committee 
erected two rest rooms near the farm at 
a cost of $1,500, and set up floodlights 
to glow on the shrine. Unable to find 
shelter in Necedah, hundreds of the 
faithful slept in cars or pitched tents 
beside the road. 

As the day dawned, 15,000 cars were 
parked on 50 acres of pastureland near 
the farm. Ten newly built hot-dog and 
ice-cream stands on the highway fed the 
constant stream of passengers being dis- 
gorged from buses and trains. At the 
farmstead a white statue of “Our Lady 
of Fatima” had been set up on a plank 
table in the improvised shrine. In a roped- 
off area nearly 50 crippled and blind 
persons hopefully waited. Sixty priests 
and 30 nuns prayed continuously. 

At 11:30 the eldest of the seven Van 
Hoof children appeared to place a crown 
of roses on the statue. Several women 
fainted. In blazing 90-degree heat, swirl- 
ing clouds of dust, and swarms of mos- 
quitoes, the crowd intoned the decades 
of the rosary. Then the plain, strong- 
featured woman emerged from the house 
and knelt before the shrine. Presently 
Mrs. Van Hoof began to speak tensely: 

“America must pray right now—not 
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tomorrow. The beginning is now in Korea. 
... Bullets will not win your peace. Half 
of America is involved with the enemy of 
God ... All religions must go together 
against the enemy of God for he is very 
strong right now. The time is come when 
we must save ourselves.” Then she broke 
into tears and stumbled into the house, 
aided by her husband. Had the Virgin 
appeared to her? “Mother says yes,” 
reported one of the children. 

The Roman Catholic Church was not 
impressed by the “miracle.” Bishop John 
P. Treacy of La Crosse described the 
apparition as “questionable” and asked 
Catholics not to make the pilgrimage. 
It might “bring dishonor to the traditional 
devotion of the Mother of God.” 

But the furor was not over. When Mrs. 
Van Hoof predicted that the Blessed 
Virgin would pay her a final visit on the 
Feast of the Rosary, Oct. 7, village fathers 
began preparing for a second pilgrimage. 


PEOPLE: 


Nedra’s Nightmare 


In 1941 Nedra Sanders Evans thought 
she had nothing to live for. Her es- 
tranged husband, William Evans, had 
burst into her surburban Berwyn, IIl., 
home to try to force a reconciliation. 
Waving a knife, he pleaded, threatened, 
and finally slashed the beautiful model 
in the chest. When her mother ran to a 
telephone, Evans ripped it from the wall 
and stabbed her. Then he turned to their 
infant son Douglas and struck him once 
with the knife, killing him. 

When Nedra was finally released from 
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Wisconsin “Visions”: Crowds came to hear a message from the Virgin Mary 


the hospital, she spent long days in court 
while her husband was tried on two 
charges of murder. He was sentenced to 
life imprisonment for the double tragedy, 
and Nedra was granted a divorce. 
“After the trials were over,” she said 
then, “I went down to my parents’ home 
in Southern Missouri. I stayed there ... 
until the shock wore off. I told myself 
other people had experienced worse 
tragedies and managed to come through. 
I told myself I could manage by myself. 


Happier Days: The Clarks (Penny, Buddy, and Nedra) before tragedy struck 


It wasn’t easy, but I did ... I went back 
to modeling in Chicago.” 

The work was a good tonic. Little by 
little Nedra was able to forget the past. 
“I was able to think of my boy and my 
mother without pain.” In time she met 
Buddy Clark, the actor and radio singer, 
and on Aug. 9, 1942, they were married. 
One of Hollywood’s happiest couples, 
they had a daughter, Penny. 

But in October 1949 tragedy struck 
again. The plane bringing Buddy Clark 
to Los Angeles from a Michigan-Stanford 
football game at Palo Alto crashed, kill- 
ing him and injuring five others (NeEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 10, 1949). And last week in 
Santa Monica, a little blond 7-year-old 
darted out into the street in the path of a 
car, to meet her playmate. Her nurse 
screamed a warning. But the driver of 
the car saw the child too late—and Penny 
Clark was dead. For Nedra, heartbreak 
had come full circle. 


CITIES: 


Mayor O’Dwyer Bows Out 


It was good-by for Mayor O’Dwyer. 

Last Thursday, after having served 
seven months and seventeen days of his 
second four-year term, he presided for 
the last time over the Board of Estimate, 
put through $116,500 in “merit” pay 
raises for 69 city employes, created a 
$10,000 job for his executive secretary. 
William O’Dwyer, at 60, was retiring 
Sept. 1. Though President Truman had 
promised to make him—Senate willing— 
the ambassador to Mexico, he had to 
wipe his eyes with a handkerchief. 

The populace took his forthcoming 
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departure calmly. Reelected last fall by 
a 300,000 plurality, after a generally 
successful, though crisis-pocked first term, 
O’Dwyer had seemed to be slipping. His 
popularity had begun trending down- 
ward as early as July 1949, when he an- 
nounced he would run again after having 
said in May: “Gentlemen, I will not be a 
candidate.” He had changed his mind 
when the city’s Democratic leaders de- 
cided on a successor. 

O’Dwyer, literally a heart-sick man, 





hadn’t really wanted to be mayor again. 
His young wife-to-be, the former model 
Sloan Simpson, had implored him not to 
run. But he hadn’t wanted anyone else 
to be mayor either, with the precious 
power and the glory. 

So he ran. And, reelected, he changed 
his mind again even before the start of 
his second term. Quietly, he applied for 
retirement last December. But party 
bosses retrieved the papers. 

Seven times thereafter—the first on 
Jan. 21, the last on Aug. 8—O’Dwyer pub- 
licly denied reports he would not serve 
out his four years. Some of the reports 
had come from O’Dwyer himself. 

Trouble, Trouble: In the interim, 
headaches piled up. There were school- 
boy riots. There were the needs of civilian 
defense, which would cut into the 
mayor's pet construction program. There 
were the wage demands of city employes. 
There was the next budget, which would 
be a lulu, even for O’Dwyer who had 
given New York its first billion-dollar 
outlay. There was Brooklyn District 
Attorney Miles McDonald’s vigorous in- 
vestigation of possible business arrange- 
ments between the police and gamblers. 

There was also the doctor’s ultimatum: 
“Retire or be an invalid.” 

The mayor’s mind was almost made 
up. He began making appointments to 
take care of his friends. Three months 
before his retirement was announced, the 
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application—undated—was filed secretly. 

The date was omitted because the 
mayor still had an ambition. Despite his 
wife’s objections, despite his doctor's 
orders, he wanted to be New York 
State’s governor, the post Thomas E. 
Dewey will vacate in December. 

The ambition led the mayor into a 
noisy quarrel with his old friend, Brook- 
lyn Borough President John Cashmore. 
Cashmore, he was convinced, had cooked 
up with McDonald the grand-jury in- 


vestigation of the police. Aiming at 
Cashmore, O’Dwyer charged McDonald 
with conducting a “witch hunt.” 

Some of O’Dwyer’s display was emo- 
tional. An ex-cop himself and an ex-gang- 
buster as prosecutor of Murder, Inc., he 
was sensitive to hints that the police 
department was loosely run. But some of 
the display was political in motive. If 
McDonald _ were discredited, if Cashmore 
were unseated as Brooklyn Democratic 
leader and replaced by a “boss” of the 
mayor's selection, O'Dwyer would control 
the powerful Brooklyn delegation to the 
Democratic state convention Sept. 6-7. 

Cashmore was ousted, but chose his 
own successor, Francis Sinnott. The 
Brooklyn grand jury, looking into 
McDonald’s conduct, reported that the 
mayor's charges were unfounded. 

It all made little difference. Edward 
J. Flynn, Democratic national committee- 
man and Bronx boss, already had told 
O'Dwyer, at a meeting in New York’s 
Uptown Club in July, that he couldn't 
have the gubernatorial nomination. The 
party would prefer a Protestant who 
might be 1952 Vice Presidential timber. 

The mayor, however, was insistent on 
quitting City Hall, and Flynn offered a 
way out: the ambassadorship to Mexico. 

If Flynn could accomplish his purpose 
it would be a magnificent coup. A 
mayoralty election this fall, in Democratic 
New York City, would greatly enhance 
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the chance that a Democrat would suc- 
ceed Dewey. It would help Sen. Herbert 
H. Lehman’s reelection, too. 

President Truman saw the point. 

Rest Cure: For O'Dwyer, the ambas- 
sadorship would be an important but 
tranquil berth. He could exercise the 
Spanish he had learned as a student for 
the priesthood at Salamanca, Spain, as a 
youth. He could renew the many friend- 
ships he had made among Mcxican 
officialdom in the last few years. Mrs. 


European 


After a hot time, O'Dwyer (center) surrendered New York to Vincent Impellitteri (with Comptroller Lazarus Joseph) 


O'Dwyer would love it; which was 
important. (Since his marriage, she has 
converted his hair comb from straight 
back to parted-on-the-side, and has con- 
verted his smoking tastes from cigars to 
a pipe.) Money wouldn’t matter. As 
mayor, O’Dwyer got $40,000. As ambas- 
sador he would get $25,000 plus a 
$10,000 expense allowance. He would 
have also a $6.000-a-year City pension 
for his own and his wife’s lifetime. 

“Bill O,” the boy from Bohola, County 
Mayo, Ireland, who came to New York 
at the age of 20 with $25.35 in his 
pocket, had gone a long way. He had 
been laborer, bartender, coal-passer, 
policeman, city magistrate, county judge, 
district attorney, brigadier general, min- 
ister to Italy, and mayor. On the way up 
and it wasn't a climb because he had 
been pushed much of the distance—he 
had never known quite where he was 
going, and often hadn’t liked his destina- 
tion when he got there. 

To epitomize him, the leftish New 
York newspaper, The Daily Compass, 
last week looked into the Apocrypha and 
came up with this. from Judith, VIII, 14: 
“Ye cannot find the depth of the heart 
of man, neither can ye perceive the 
things that he thinketh.” 

But many of O’Dwyer’s associates last 
week thought they could. He was, they 
believed, taking the ambassadorship with 
an eye still on the governorship. 
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Churchill Boils Over Defense 


The biggest crowd since the war lined 
Downing Street twelve-deep on Aug. 16. 
They pressed forward cheering as 
Winston Churchill emerged from No. 10. 
But Churchill was too angry after a 
90-minute talk with Clement Attlee even 
to nod. He had shouted “Dictator” at the 
Prime Minister before he stormed out. 

Churchill had gone to No. 10 with 
Anthony Eden and Clement Davies, 
Liberal leader, to try to persuade Attlee 
that the defense crisis could not wait for 
the special session of Parliament called 
for Sept. 12. Attlee stubbornly refused 
to call Parliament sooner. Thereupon 
Churchill resolved to take his message of 
urgency to the British people in a radio 
speech on this Saturday. As he had made 
clear before the Strasbourg Assembly, 
Churchill felt that only with the utmost 
effort could the West rearm in time to 
stave off catastrophe. 


Gloom Over Strasbourg 


“(The Frenchman] longs for perma- 
nence... The British like a trial run... 
[The Frenchman] relies on precision . . . 
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[The British] love vagueness . . . [The 
Frenchman] believes in a certain hier- 
archical and classical order . . . [The Brit- 
tish] have a passion for improvisation. But 

. are quite reliable.” 

Thus Harold MacMillan, one of the 
leading British Conservative advocates 
of European unity, argued last week in 
the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe for a Tory watered-down 
version of the Schuman plan. But to 
many of the 125-odd delegates gathered 
from fifteen Western European countries 
at the new, white “House of Europe” in 
Strasbourg on the French-German bor- 
der, the British seemed unwilling to 
accept European unity on the Schuman 
plan or anything else. 

British Socialists, supported by Swe- 
den, Norway, and Iceland, led a bitter, 
unsuccessful fight to keep the Assembly 
security subcommittee from considering 
Winston Churchill’s proposal for a West- 
ern European army, enthusiastically 
endorsed by the Assembly as a whole 
(Newsweek, Aug. 21). And Churchill’s 
son-in-law, Duncan Sandys, who at first 
introduced a list of twenty specific pro- 
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European 
Big Red Lies: These are examples of anti-U.S. propaganda. Italian Communists promote “peace” 
with this atom-bomb poster. A Berlin Communist newspaper presents “photographic proof” of 
American atrocities in Korea supposedly showing captives being prepared for execution, a dead 
mother and baby, GI’s manhandling a partisan, and a Korean girl used as a “living target.” 
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posals for organizing the army, back- 
tracked until the subcommittee had only 
two general topics on the proposed 
army's political effects to discuss. 

When the Assembly voted, 94 to 0, 
for a series of resolutions designed to 
strengthen the Council’s. powers, the 
British Socialists pointedly refused to 
vote. Countries that were ready to unite, 
could go ahead—without Britain, said 
Hugh Dalton, the chief Socialist dele- 
gate. Sandys supported him: “There is no 
need for us all to tread the same path.” 

Thereupon former Premier Paul 
Reynaud of France flared up: “We are 
told: “Go ahead, you French, and build 
the House of Europe. If it is comfortable, 
we will move into the room you have 
reserved for us. If it collapses, we will 
attend your funeral.’-Well, we are willing 
to take the risk and go ahead.” 


Significance-- 


Loren Carroll, chief of NEwsweex’s 
Paris bureau, cabled: Gloom and a sense 
of impotence settled over Strasbourg as 
the second week of the Assembly closed. 
The pessimists said it was now open to 
question whether the Council of Europe 
could survive at all. Dismay at the British 
attitude was registered by all except 
some Scandinavians. The biggest prob- 
lem was whether it was feasible now to 
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Freiheit kimpfendes Volk morden 


Fotografische Bewrise der Grevet am horeaniacken Volk 
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attempt to make the Council the real 
instrument for unifying Europe and let 
the British go hang. 

The Strasbourg stalemate did not, 
however, occasion any despair in West- 
ern European military or political circles 
over European rearmament since it was 
recognized that-practical solutions must 
be taken individually by the governments 
and through Atlantic Pact cooperation. 

Meanwhile, France’s attitude toward 
German rearmament is changing rapidly. 
An awareness of the need for German 
manpower has been slowly evolving in 
the public mind the last few months to 
the point of realization that there can’t 
be a real defense of Europe without it. 
The unwillingness of the German leaders 
themselves to rush into rearmament has 
had a reassuring effect on the French 
mind. The consensus is now that the 
primary job in the defense of Europe is 
the rebuilding of the French forces as a 
backbone for the entire defense system 
and when that is achieved, building up 
Germany will constitute no danger. 


International 


BRITAIN: 


Her Infant Highness 


A handful of words on a single piece 
of green-embossed notepaper last week 
told Britons that they had a new Princess 
and yet another heir to their gilt- 
encrusted throne. 

The official announcement, signed by 
the four royal doctors, was ceremoniously 
pinned to the bulletin board on the high 
iron gates of Clarence House at 12:54 
p.m. on Aug. 15. Just 64 minutes earlier 
Princess Elizabeth had with comparative 
ease given birth to a 6-pound baby girl. 

“It makes yer fill awl warm inside,” 
said one exuberant Cockney worker. 

Throughout Britain the birth was a 
signal for subdued rejoicing. The royal 
family, who were at the time scattered 
among their many residences, “wet the 
baby’s head” in champagne. Red-coated 
Guardsmen, on duty outside Elizabeth’s 
home at zero hour, were given an extra 
pint of ale for the Household toasting. 





Prince Charles gets a baby sister, Princess Elizabeth a daughter .. . 
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nternational 


... and Britons, outside Clarence House, hear they have a new princess 


West End house owners hurriedly pulled 
flags and bunting from mothballs and flew 
them from their rooftops. The royal 
mother and her baby were doing so well 
at e week end that the doctors an- 
nounced they would not issue any more 
bulletins on their health. 

After Aug. 10, when rumors sped that 
the baby was on its way, entire families 
encamped on the stone pavements out- 
side the young couple’s cream-colored 
mansion. Some even brought along blan- 
kets and cushions and stayed throughout 
the night. Stolidly munching sticky buns 
and swallowing cups of tepid tea, they 
vied with each other in spotting the 
comings and goings of the royal doctors. 
When the electric lights blazed on in 
Elizabeth’s bedroom at 7 a.m. on the 
morning of the birth, there were many 
baby watchers who said wearily: “Oh! I 
expect it’s just another false alarm.” 

Grousing Grandpa: The news was 
sent immediately to King George in Scot- 
land. Grandfather George was indulging 
in his favorite sport—grouse shooting— 
when “It’s a girl” was telephoned through 
to Balmoral. A gillie (Highland servant) 
cycled for nearly an hour over the rough, 
heathery Scottish moors before he found 
the King and told him he was a grand- 
father for the second time. 

Princess Margaret was also out of town. 
Margaret, who was 20 on Aug. 21, was 
apparently conforming to Queen Victoria’s 
ruling. That superconventional monarch 
decreed that it was not correct for an 
unmarried member of the royal house to 
be at court while a royal baby was being 
born. “How thrilling. A girl was just what 
Lilibet and Philip wanted,” exclaimed 
Margaret when she heard the news of 
her young niece. 

Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh (with the exception of the 
four doctors and the nurses) were the first 
visitors to see the proud royal mother 
and her baby. Both donned white gauze 
masks as they peered down at the 
sleeping infant. “How lovely she is,” mur- 
mured the Queen. 

Next on the visitors’ list was the baby’s 
21-month-old brother, Prince Charles. 
Charles just gurgled his appreciation as 
he poked a chubby finger inside his 
sister's cradle. 

What the infant princess will be named 
was anybody’s guess. The royal couple 
did not announce what they were going 
to call Charles until the night before his 
christening—a month after he was born. 
Last week end they said nothing to in- 
dicate they planned any earlier announce- 
ment for their daughter. 

Britons were laying bets that their new 
royal baby will have the names of Mary 
(after her great-grandmother) and Eliza- 
beth (after her grandmother) on her 
birth certificate. But as one wary gambler 
pointed out: “Nobody except Elizabeth 
and Philip thought of Charles.” 
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BELGIUM: 
An Odious Crime 


Violence flared again in Belgium last 
week when two young gunmen rang the 
doorbell of Julien Lahaut, Communist 
Party president and one of the most 
violent anti-Leopoldists in Parliament. 
Lahaut, 65, and liked by many of his 
political enemies, left his supper in the 
kitchen and went to the door. Without a 
word, the two strangers pumped four 
shots into his head and body. He died 
at his wife’s feet. The brand-new 
Premier, Joseph Pholien, himself a Social 
Christian (Catholic) pro-Leopoldist, 
promptly condemned “this odious crime,” 
and promised that the government would 
find the killers. The Communists issued a 
national call for vengeance. 


BURMA: 


Surgeon Suspect 


Dr. Gordon S. Seagrave was a hero to 
the Burmese natives he treated in his 
jungle hospital long before the wartime 
march with Gen. Joseph Stilwell which 
he recounted in his best-selling “Burma 
Surgeon.” After the war, the American 
missionary’s son who learned the Karen 
language before English returned to 
Namkham on the Burma-China border. 
There the Burmese Government arrested 
him last week and sent him to a Rangoon 
jail. The charge: helping Naw Seng, a 
leader of the Karen rebels who have 
helped keep Burma in a state of chaos 
for two years, to escape to China. 


RUSSIA: 


Grin and Bear It 


What is it like in Russia today? One 
returning traveler last week had the an- 
swer. He was Frank Foulkes, Communist 
leader of a British electrical union. Re- 
turning to London after a fourteen-day 
trip to the Soviet Union, Foulkes de- 
scribed it as just “one great big smile.” 


EGYPT: 


King Goes A-Frolicking 


Fat and frolicsome King Farouk of 
Egypt emerged from his Cadillac before 
the Hétel du Golf in Deauville last week 
and blinked at a crowd of several hun- 
dred reporters, photographers, police- 
men, and curiosity seekers. Farouk 
gasped: “Why, I’m incognito.” 

French newspapers had headlined 
every detail of Farouk’s arrival at Mar- 
seille aboard his yacht, Fakhr el-Bihar 
(Pride of the Sea), accompanied by an 
Egyptian destroyer and two airplanes, 
and his progress across France to the 
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Keystone 


Channel resort with nine limousines, a 
motorcycle escort, and trucks carrying 
40 pieces of baggage. 

At Auxerre, Farouk found himself 
without a change of clothes because the 
trucks had gone on ahead. A plane 
rushed a suitcase from Deauville and the 
King, after distributing sugar-coated al- 
monds to the crowd outside his hotel 
door, took off for Lyon. Next day, Farouk 
took the road for Deauville, now the 
gayest spot on the Continent. Few of the 
visitors from every country of Western 
Europe bothered with the sandy beach, 
for the water was cold and the skies 
threatening, but a riot of jewels and 
expensive dresses appeared nightly at 
the “galas” and in the palatial Casino. 

Farouk remained in his suite on his 
first night at Deauville, because all his 
dinner coats had disappeared. When he 
complained that French beds were too 
small, a longer one was specially built. 
By the second night his missing luggage 
had appeared, and Farouk emerged in a 
mouse-gray dinner coat with soft shirt, 
dined at Ciro’s, and then went to the 
Casino, where he won—and later lost— 
$20,000 at roulette. 

The King’s entourage, which occupied 
25 rooms at the Hétel du Golf, included 
his favorite Egyptian dancer, 26-year-old 
Samia Gamal, whose specialty is a dance 
depicting the drowning of a virgin in the 
Nile. A 20-year-old French café singer 
named Aimee Berryer whom the King 
met in Cairo was also installed in the 
hotel. Deauville gossips whispered that 
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Black Star 


Aimee Berryer (top) and Samia Gamal beguile Farouk with song and dance 


Narriman Sadek, the 16-year-old com- 
moner who is supposedly Farouk’s 
fiancée, was on her way incognito from 
St. Moritz to join the party. 


INDIA: 


The Earth Shook 


Indians were celebrating their third 
independence day on Aug. 15 when the 
earthquake struck. In the Himalayan vil- 
lages of Assam and the Darjeeling tea 
country of West Bengal, men, women, 
and children fled shrieking and praying 
into the streets while buildings tumbled, 
the ground heaved, and the heavens 
loosed a torrential rain. Subsequent trem- 
ors went on for four days. 

In Japan, Venezuela, the United States, 
and Britain, seismographs were so badly 
jarred that scientists could not tell where 
the quake originated. Only one more 
violent earthquake had ever been re- 
corded. That struck Assam in 1897 and 
killed 1,542 persons. 

With telephone and telegraph lines 
destroyed, the Indian Government tried 
to piece together the facts of the disaster 
by radio. The death toll was held down 
because the Assam countryside was 
sparsely populated. Even so, more than 
2,000 houses were reported destroyed, 
and property damage totaled more than 
$2,500,000. Many towns completely van- 
ished when the earth opened beneath 
them. Other villages were flooded as 
water gushed from fissures in the ground. 
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100 PROOF 


Overholt 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


National Distillers Products Corp. 
New York, N.Y. 








DEFENSE: 


Korea, Yes; Home, No 


Until the threat of the national railroad 
strike became ominous last week (see 
page 66), the top news in Canada was 
the rush of recruits to join the Canadian 
Army Special Force which will serve 
under the UN. Even recruiting officers 
had to fight their way into jammed en- 
listment stations. Hull, Que., lost its tallest 
policeman to the new brigade, and a St. 
John, N. B., private became the first 
casualty when he dislocated his elbow 
catching his train to camp. 

One week after recruiting opened the 
necessary 5,000 had signed up and were 
beginning their basic training in four 
different camps. About 5,000 more would 
be accepted for replacements and rein- 
forcements. More than 50 per cent were 
veterans of the last war, but no one knew 
how long their training would take. To 
command them the army brought back 
38-year-old Brig. J. M. (Rocky) Rocking- 
ham, DSO, from his executive job with 
the British Columbia Electric Railway. 

Recruiting for the regular army was 
not so successful. On July 20 Canada 
launched a drive for about 20,000 men to 
strengthen the three armed services. Less 
than 1,000 signed up. Before the an- 
nouncement of the UN force there was 
no lack of applicants, but most of them 
turned away when told Canada was not 
sending regular troops to Korea. 

Raising two armies had its problems. 
Inevitably it was only a matter of time 
before Canadians were hearing “zombie” 
again—the ugly word for conscripts for 
home defense, when only volunteers 
went overseas. But this time there was a 
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twist: the active force was being kept at 
home and its members were discouraged 
from joining the UN brigade. Transfers 
for only a few hundred officers and 
specialists were approved. 

On Aug. 15 came a hint that emphasis 
on home defense might change. In a 
radio appeal Air Marshal W. A. Curtis 
called for volunteers to expand the 
RCAF. “They will be trained and avail- 
able to any theater of operations that the 
government may require,” he said. 


DISASTERS: 


Near Noronic Sequel 


On Aug. 14 the Canada Steamship 
Lines cruise ship Quebec was sailing 
down the St. Lawrence from Montreal to 
the Saguenay River. Some 450 tourists 
were listening to a recorded talk on the 
beauties of the area or preparing for 
dinner. Suddenly a fire broke out. 

The captain ordered full speed ahead 
to Tadoussac, half an hour away. By the 
time the wooden ship docked it was a 
mass of flames. Nervous passengers 
scrambled hastily down ladders to safety. 
But at least five lost their lives. 

“It would have been worse than the 
Noronic if the blaze had started fifteen 
minutes earlier,” said one of the survivors, 
recalling the Great Lakes cruiser, owned 
by the same company, which burned at 
its dock in Toronto, killing 139 persons, 
most of them Americans. 

Transport Minister Lionel Chevrier 
ordered an immediate investigation. De- 
partment officials admitted that some of 
the improvements required by the new 
safety regulations had been waived until 
the end of the season, but said all the 
important ones had been completed. 


Eager for Action: A recruit is sworn into the UN brigade 


Newsweek, August 28, 1950 
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FOR BETTER SERVICE AHEAD... 
evrier 
.. De- Early in history, men learned that plowing back a part of each season's 
me of crop enriched the soil and prepared it to serve its users even better in future 
> new years. Cincinnatus, the great Roman soldier-statesman-farmer, was one of 
| until the early agriculturists who practiced this agrarian policy of returning to the 
Il the soil a part of the soil’s yield — for better service ahead. 
ted. 
To insure continuously better rail service for its freight and passenger cars... heavier rails and 
= customers, the Norfolk and Western Railway con- smoother roadbed . . . modern signals . . . track 
sistently “plows back’’ large portions of its earnings relocations. . .a great, new merchandise freight 
— to build an increasingly better transportation plant. pier at the Port of Norfolk . . . modernized stations, 
= Since 1945, the N. & W. has spent and authorized expanded yards and new and more efficient engine 
nearly $110,000,000 for improvements all over the terminal facilities . . . new tools ... and scores 
railroad. These improvements include powerful, of other additions and betterments. 
new coal burning steam locomotives . .. new This policy of consistently ‘plowing back” 
rae ; a substantial part of the railway’s earnings is a 
Se F Z£ ) Lt oe! NC vital factor in producing the kind of Norfolk and 
' % etm — Western service shippers depend upon — Precision 
‘ = aEaLtoad 
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Re: roop for America’s dinner table—3 


times a day... 


Takes a lot of cooks—quite a pantry! 


It means production of 292,000,000 tons 
of foodstuffs a year... fresh, packaged, canned, 
frozen and dried. 


It means farmer, packer, canner, proc- 
essor, working together—all American 
food industries in high gear. 


One U.S. company aids them all — 
Allis-Chalmers. 


Allis-Chalmers machinery helps in al- 
most every phase of food production and 
protection — with machinery and equipment 
for the farm, the processing and refrigeration 
industries, transportation and packaging. 


In fact, there’s hardly an industry con- 
tributing to your good living today that isn’t 
served at some point by Allis-Chalmers. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
| 1384 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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A-C Machines and Equipment Help Process Food...Many Other Products for Good Living 


Breakfast food maker uses Allis- 
Chalmers electronic Metal Detector 
to make sure no packages contain 
stray metal particles . . . magnetic or 
non-magnetic. Also used in candy, 
gum, tobacco, pharmaceutical plants. 


America’s strength, 
prosperity and good 


New flour mill in California in- 
stalled 31 of these Allis-Chalmers 
straight-line, all-metal double roller 
mills with air pressure controlled rolls 
. .. for uniform product ... easy 
cleaning. 


Refrigeration plants enjoy the tra- 
ditional reliability of Allis-Chalmers 
motors. These motors drive com- 
pressors year in and year out in 
places like this where dependability 
means reduced spoilage, lower costs, 


living have been paced 
by rapidly expanding 


generation and utilization 
of electric power. 














ALLIS- CHALMERS & | 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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After Hours: Rose Marie sampled everything in the supermarket from grapes to ice cream—and almost liquor 


Dream Come True: What happens to 
alittle girl who is locked in a supermarket 
after everyone has gone home was ably 
demonstrated by Rose Marie BALL, 4, 
of Roxbury, Mass. While a crowd of 300 
watched through the broad windows, 
unable to enter, Rose Marie gorged her- 
self for two hours in a wonderland of 
sweets until the store owner arrived to 
“free” her. She polished off bananas, 
grapes, and ice cream, and fed Skippy, 
her dog. Then she drank orangeade and 
poured some into the cash register. Rose 
Marie was just getting into the liquor 
supply when she was rescued. 


Pateh: In Tokyo, correspondents cov- 
ering the Korean war met to discuss the 
possibilities of wearing identifying shoul- 
der patches such as they had in the 
last world war. Britt Downs of CBS 
suggested shoulder patches inscribed: 
“United Nations Police Reporter.” 


Frisking Schiaparelii: Fashion de- 
signer ELsa SCHIAPARELLI tangled briefly 
with police in Nice, France, as she tried 
to board a plane for North Africa. Police 
found $1,485 in American currency they 
said had not been declared, and two 
diamond clips and a pendant Mme. 
Schiaparelli had reported stolen during a 
$56,000 jewel robbery on the Riviera 
this month. Still missing was a $5,714 
jeweled brooch. “Madame Schiaparelli 
was most unhelpful,” police told news- 
men. “In the end we had to frisk her 
bodily.” Madame Schiaparelli was also 
furious. “There has been an awful mis- 
take,” she explained. “When I found 
the jewels it seemed unnecessary to 
notify the police because the most im- 
portant piece was still missing.” 
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Siesta: Police in Lake Charles, La., got 
a frantic call from an employe of a Ryan 
Street store who reported the cash regis- 
ter had been stolen. Later the owner of 
the store phoned and told police to 
disregard the call. “I stole the cash 
register myself,” he explained. “When I 
went into the store I found the clerks 
sound asleep.” Next day the red-faced 
clerks were wide awake. 


Bury the Dead: [Rnwin SHaw, play- 
wright, wrote The New York Times that 
he had withdrawn production of his play 
“Bury the Dead,” written in 1935. “It was 
a play which expressed passionate revul- 
sion against the horrors of war and the 
fear of another war which was so much a 
part of the emotional climate of the 1930s 
... It also reflected a belief, which now 
seems impossibly naive, that by appealing 
to reason and sentiment war might be 
forever halted ... I do not wish the for- 
lorn longings and illusions of 1935 to be 
used as ammunition for the killers of 
1950. I still hope passionately for peace— 
but not peace that is selective and divis- 
ible at will, not peace that is a political 
slogan and a military instrument, but 
peace that is real, general, and complete.” 


Highbrow: Dr. A. R. M. Lowen, pro- 
fessor of history at Queen’s University in 
Kingston, Ont., charged that the United 
States could never hope to lead the 
world while it continues its “chewing- 
gum civilization ... The American culture 
is that of the soap opera, the so-called 
comics, the cult of the soft drink, and 
noise called jazz...This mass of rubbish 
must be cleared before the world will 
be more than lukewarm to United 
States leadership.” 


Cealition: JasPpeR McLevy, Socialist 
mayor of Bridgeport, Conn., since 1933, 
caused consternation in his own party 
when he announced that he would ac- 
cept the “indorsement” of the newly 
formed Independence Party when he 
runs for governor this fall. Vivien 
KELLEMs, Stonington, Conn., manufac- 
turer, is running on the Independence 
ticket for United States senator (NeEws- 
wEEK, Aug. 14). Horrified Socialist lead- 
ers called the Independence Party 
“ultrareactionary.” “We live in a crazy 
world but there is no point in being that 
crazy,’ commented NorMAN THOMAS, 
perennial Socialist candidate for Presi- 
dent. Miss Kellems countered that the 
Republican and Democratic platforms in 
Connecticut were far more socialist than 
the Socialist platform. “Jasper McLevy 
and I stand for the same things,” she 
said. “I consider him a great American.” 


Auction: In New Orleans, FirMin 
ANSARDI, a parking-lot operator, became 
so excited at a public auction that he 
outbid himself. Ansardi had hired real- 
estate man DoMINIcK MARSIGLIA to rep- 
resent him at the bidding on a parking 
lot and Marsiglia bid $1,150 a month 
for the space. In the heat of the bidding 
Ansardi forgot Marsiglia was representing 
him and shouted: “I bid $1,200.” Down 
went the hammer—and Ansardi had to 
pay $50 a month more for two years 
for his intemperance. 


Incubator: ALEX Dunaway of Lincoln- 
ton, Ga., found ten baby birds in the 
glove compartment of his car. He had 
put ten partridge eggs in the compart- 
ment several days before and forgotten 
them. Warm weather made them hatch. 


Newsweek 
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Fire With Fire: Eric JOHNSTON, pres- 
ident of the Motion Picture Association of 
America, proposed in Detroit that the 
United States delegation at the UN be 
reinforced with labor leaders who have 
defeated Communism within their own 
ranks. They have the “know-how to un- 
mask the Kremlin,” he added. “Our labor 
leaders are used to Jacob Maliks. They 
have had to deal with American-style 
Maliks for years.” 


Grainfall: While construction men 
worked on a television extension to the 
Empire State Building, 1,300 feet above 
the street, they were suddenly pelted 
with barley and corn falling from the sky. 
Nearly a bushel of grain rained on the 
tower. There were no planes overhead, 
but Ernest J. Curistie of the New York 
Weather Bureau suggested that the 
grains might have shot into the air during 
ship-loading operations on the Hudson. 
Others suggested flying saucers. Fifth 
Avenue pigeons, meanwhile, made short 
work of the alien corn. 


Carret Top: The world’s sexiest women 
are redheads, according to FRANK of 
Frank & Joseph’s beauty salons in Holly- 
wood, who dyes film stars’ hair. “A woman 
hasn’t lived until she’s been a redhead,” 
he said. “A man may whistle at blondes 
and leer at brunettes, but he sits up and 
goes ‘Arf!’ when a redhead wriggles by. 
Take RHONDA FLEMING, SusAN HaAywarpD 
and ANN SHERIDAN. They’re real—and 
gorgeous. But no more gorgeous than 
AvA GARDNER, ELLEN Drew, JANET 
Biairn, and Rira Haywortu. They’re 
dyed—but who cares!” 





Acme 


Susan Hayward: Redheads had it 
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IT’S EASY to forget a product that gives almost flawless per- 
formance. Most people, for instance, never think of the valve 
springs in their cars...largely because wire developments 
have brought them to a point approaching metallurgical and 
mechanical perfection. The half billion valve springs in service 
today ... closing each valve as often as 12 times a second, from 
sub-zero temperatures to 400°F... will prove almost 100 per 
cent dependable for years on end. Roebling is a chief supplier 
of round spring wire to valve spring manufacturers. 

Today, too, Roebling’s wide line of wires and wire products 
offer economies to every field of industry. A full range of high 
carbon specialty wires...wire rope for every sort of rope- 
rigged equipment... more than 60 types of electrical wire and 
cable...a complete range of woven wire screens. Write for 
information about the Roebling products of interest to you. 


EXTRA QUALITY... 
EXTRA VALUE... THAT’S WHY 


Today Wes Reetiing/ 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave. * Boston, 51 Sleeper St. * Chicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt Road 
* Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Ave. * Cleveland, 701 St. Clair Ave., N.E. * Denver, 
4801 Jackson St. * Houston, 6216 Navigation Bivd. * Los Angeles, 216 S. 
Alameda St. * New York, 19 Rector St. * Philadelphia, 12 S. Twelfth St. * 
*® San Francisco, 1740 Seventeenth St. * Seattle, 900 First Ave. S. 


A CENTURY OF CONFIDENCE 














Gray Hair Into Black 


Despite a multitude of dyes, there is 
no completely satisfactory way of dis- 
guising graying hair. Vegetable colors, 
like henna, either refuse to take on gray 
or else wash out too soon. Many metallic 
or synthetic chemical dyes can dull the 
hair or touch off skin trouble. Scientists, 
therefore, have been studying diet as a 
means of keeping silver threads from 
creeping in among the gold. 

For two years, Dr. James Hundley 
of the National Institutes of Health at 
Bethesda, Md., has been experimenting 
on the problem with laboratory animals. 
Last week at the International Physiolo- 
gical Congress in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
he announced some significant results. 

First he had studied the diet of some 
200 black rats, which he fed on normal 
rat food—20 per cent protein, 72 per cent 
sugar, the rest being oils, minerals, and 
vitamins. The fare included also a small 
sliver of copper (.017 of the total diet 
by weight). Copper in the body has long 
been considered important for growing 
black pigment. 

Within five or six weeks, more than 
three-fourths of the rats had turned gray 
along the back, at the base of the tail, or 
at the nape of the neck. Some of ‘the 
animals also grew bald, and a few un- 
accountably turned a dull red. 

Then when Hundley stepped up the 
copper ration by 30 per cent, the graying 
rats turned black again. Some suddenly 
started darkening after only five days, 
the complete change taking three 
months. The extra copper, however, did 
not grow new hair on the bald ones. 

Hundley, who at 35 boasts a full head 
of brown hair, was cautious about the 
application of his tests directly to human 
beings. “We have no way of knowing 
what importance these experiments may 
have ... to gray hair in man. We have 
simply worked with animals. 

“These experiments primarily show 
that copper is a necessary dietary ele- 
ment for . . . normal hair growth and 
color in black rats. It is possible, however, 
that some people on inadequate or very 
restricted diets—say, those suffering from 
peptic ulcer—or people suffering from 

. chronic intestinal diseases, might 
develop enough copper deficiency to 
affect their hair. In such cases, rearrange- 
ment of the diet to include foods which 
provide more copper . .. might be 
beneficial.” 

Many of the bland diets, such as those 
which ulcer victims must endure, are 
notoriously short of copper-rich foods. 
These include spices like pepper, curry 
powder, and fruits, nuts, chocolate, tea, 
and coffee. Fish, particularly oysters, are 
heavy in copper. Hundley’s next project: 
to find out exactly why copper turns 
his rats’ hair black. 
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From Havener’s brush come things that make men sneeze and weep 


Allergies on Canvas 


Frederick W. Havener has been paint- 
ing and drawing “since I can remember.” 
He started drawing pencil sketches of 
cowboys and Indians when quite young. 
But not until he had married the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Jonathan Forman, well-known 
allergist of the Ohio State College of 
Medicine, did he become interested in 
painting allergies. 

His father-in-law asked him “to start 
a painting and get in all the phases of 
allergy in one design.” So the Columbus 
artist studied allergies and attended lec- 
tures by Dr. Forman before beginning 
his series of ten paintings which were 
exhibited at a recent convention of the 
American College of Allergists. 

Dr. Forman works very closely with 
his son-in-law on the paintings, bringing 
him books on allergies. “When I get 
stuck on certain phases, the doctor helps 
me out,” says Havener, who is not subject 
to any allergy himself. 

The paintings illustrate a complex sub- 
ject. In one (see cut) are many of the 
things that people are allergic to. In the 
upper-left-hand corner, a sun_ shines 
down on a body covered with a rash. 
(“Some people just can’t be out in the 
sun without breaking out in a rash,” 
Havener explains.) A tree, ragweed, 
and roses aided and abetted by floating 
cells, a cat, and pillow feathers make an 
isolated eye water, and cause a man to 
sneeze at a handkerchief in the lower 
left corner. Science, in the form of skin 
tests (right center) and a microscope, 


seems almost overwhelmed by the im- 
posing army of allergies in the picture. 
In another picture of the series, Havener 
shifts to allegory, as he shows Mother 
Nature coming down a hill, scattering 
pollen about her. 

In the paintings of allergies, as with 
all his pictures, Havener strives for “bal- 
ance”’—somewhere between the repre- 
sentational picture of the past and the 
extremism of the modern era. His idea 
has paid off, for a large pharmaceutical 
house has his pictures under option for 
advertising, and this week he is working 
out educational exhibits on commission 
from a Cincinnati allergist. 


Pneumonia’s New Nemesis 


Terramycin, one of the newest of the 
earth-mold wonder drugs, continues to 
pile up victories over assorted diseases. 
Last week four doctors of New York's 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center 
reported in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association their success in treat- 
ing 25 pneumonia patients. 

Eighteen of the cases were bacteria- 
caused lobar pneumonia; the other seven 
were the so-called “virus” form. Within 
36 hours all but one had experienced “a 
dramatic fall in temperature.” And with- 
out exception, every patient made a 
speedy, uncomplicated recovery. 

Nine of the patients had intestinal 


irritations, generally milder than those 


often produced by aureomycin, which is 
also used for virus pneumonia. In all cases 
the terramycin was administered orally. 


Newsweek 
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Advice on BCG 


American medical opinion is still di- 
vided on the subject of BCG, the tuber- 
culosis vaccine developed by two 
Frenchmen in 1923. BCG contains living, 
but greatly weakened, TB germs, which 
should, theoretically, produce immunity 
against the diseasé without producing 
the disease itself. 

European trials have been numerous, 
and its acceptance in the Scandinavian 
countries has reached the point where 
all (tuberculin negative tuberculosis- 
prone) soldiers in the Danish Army get 
the vaccine routinely. 

But last week the United States Public 
Health Service still held out against BCG 
for America. Dr. Robert J. Anderson, 
chief of the service’s TB section, told 
NewsweEEKk: “In those places of the world 
where TB is a national emergency and 
where prosecution of the usual control 
methods is impossible, BCG has been 
given extensive application. In this coun- 
try we are not faced with the same 
deficiencies ... The Public Health Ser- 
vice would welcome any agent which 
would prevent tuberculosis. But it has 
not yet been conclusively demonstrated 
that BCG is such an agent.” 

“It is our recommendation,” Anderson 
continued, “that vaccination be limited to 
those persons who are particularly vul- 
nerable to exposure.” He included: 
Doctors, nurses, laboratory technicians, 
and hospital workers who are constantly 
exposed to germs. 
>Other individuals and patients who are 
continually exposed to TB. 
>Groups in institutions (prisons, mental 
hospitals, etc.) where TB exposure might 
possibly be high. 

Het Germ: Concurrently, in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, Dr. L. Strom attacked the 
controversial BCG question from a new 
angle and with a modern technique. He 
started to make one of the first basic 
analyses on how BCG goes to work in the 
body. He first prepared radioactive BCG 
by growing TB germs in a culture con- 
taining radioactive phosphorus, which the 
germs “ate.” When he injected the vac- 
cine into the muscles or bellies of guinea 
pigs, the “hot” germs were found to 
spread very rapidly. Some vaccine was 
injected into the skin of human beings, 
and its course was traced with a specially 
designed Geiger counter. The BCG was 
observed to follow the lymph gland 
drainage of the area and to start to 
spread in a few minutes. 

Dr. Strom is now investigating the 
activity of the vaccine in the blood and 
urine. Radioactive phosphorus in the 
urine of patients who are undergoing 
treatment with the specially prepared 
BCG, he postulates, may be the result of 
the disintegration of the germs and their 
elimination from the body. 
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CAVALCADE OF SPORTS 


BECAUSE HE WEARS GLASSES, MANY 

EXPERTS FORESAW A SHORT BIG LEAGUE RP 
CAREER FOR “THE LITTLE PROFESSOR’, 
BUT FOR TEN YEARS HE'S HELD HIS 

OWN AS HALF OF BASEBALL'S MOST 
FAMOUS “BROTHER TEAM" 



















CONSISTENTLY 
A FRONT-RANK 
PERFORMER, DOM 

DiMAGGIO IS ONE OF 
THE GREATEST CENTER 
FIELDERS IN BASEBALL 
TODAY AND A SPLENDID 
EXAMPLE TO EVERY 

AMERICAN YOUTH/ 







di 
e// FOR THE KIND OF SHAVES THAT 


LEAVE ME FEELING GREAT, I'LL TAKE THE 

GILLETTE SUPER-SPEED RAZOR 4 
EVERY TIME. IT'S THE SWELLEST- 
SHAVING RAZOR OF THEM ALL / 






















WITH 10-BLADE OLSPENSER ‘N 
MEW svreene teaver case 





Ger ACQUAINTED WITH THE ULTRAMODERN RAZOR 
THAT'S MADE SHAVING QUICKER AND EASIER FOR 

MILLIONS OF MEN. . .THE SENSATIONAL GILLETTE 
SUPER-SPEED! ENJOY INSTANT BLADE CHANGING, F 
REAL SHAVING COAAFORT AND DOUBLE-EDGE 


ECONOMY. ..BENEFITS NO OTHER MAKE OF RAZOR 
CAN MATCH / 


WOW 
20 Gillette Blue Blades 


(n Handy Oispenser With 
Used-Blade Compartment 


@ For extra convenience buy 
easy-shaving Gillette Blue Blades 
in Gillette’s improved Dispenser. 
You zip out new blades ready for 
use and dispose of old ones 
quickly and safely, as shown. 
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Bikini Rat Trap 


Trap-happy crabs made life miserable 
for Frank Lowman last year. The 28-year- 
old Kansas-born geneticist was on his 
second trip to Bikini to investigate the 
continuing effects of radiation on the 
animal life of the atoll, target of a test 
atomic explosion in 1946. The obvious 
subjects for his study were the small, 
buff-colored rats which scurry about the 
roots of Bikini’s palm trees. 

But the hermit crabs that sidle on the 
atoll’s coral sands developed 
a dismaying fondness for rat 
bait. “I'd put out ten traps 
and get nine crabs and one 
rat. It was a terrible thing. 
We can use crabs for re- | 
search, too, but the atoll is 
alive with them, You can 
pick them up on the beach 
any time you want.” 

When he returned to the 
University of Washington, 
where he is completing work 
for his doctorate, Lowman set 
about designing a crab-proof 
rat trap. This week he took 
time out from his studies (on 
the genetic effects of X-rays 
on fish) to demonstrate the 
now-perfected gadget. 

It is a sturdy sheet-metal 
box, 4 inches square by 14 
inches in length. At one end 
is a wire screen for ventila- 
tion; at the other, a door 
which drops closed when a 
catch is released. The bait is 
suspended inside on a hook in 
the ceiling. A rat thus has to 
reach up to grab the morsel. 
The instant an animal touches the hook, 
a mousetrap atop the box snaps shut. 
This releases the catch and slams the 
door, imprisoning the animal alive. 

A hermit crab, Lowman explained, 
cannot reach up to grab the bait. To 
spring the trap it would have to turn over 
on its back, an almost impossible acrobatic 
feat for a hermit crab. 


Cybernetics Revisited 


Less than two years ago a second 
industrial revolution was consecrated by 
the publication of “Cybernetics,” a book 
by Norbert Wiener, chunky, bearded 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
mathematical wizard (Newsweek, Nov. 
15, 1948). In language largely inscru- 
table to laymen, Wiener sketched out an 
era in which electronic calculating ma- 
chines, capable of thinking to a limited 
degree, would generally take over mental 
drudgery, as steam-powered machinery 
relieved man of much physical drudgery 
a century or so ago. 

This week Wiener’s sequel was pub- 
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lished, “The Human Use of Human 
Beings.”* In a far more popular vein than 
“Cybernetics,” the new book meanders 
through Wiener’s thoughts on many sub- 
jects, cybernetics included. A few sam- 
ples of Wiener’s philosophy: 

>“The automatic machine . . . is the 
precise economic equivalent of slave la- 
bor. Any labor which competes with 
slave labor must accept the economic 
conditions of slave labor . . . This will 


produce an unemployment situation in 
comparison with which . . . the depres- 
sion of the ’30s will seem a pleasant joke.” 





Seattle Times 


Lowman: A challenge to acrobatic crabs 


>About the present trend toward bigger 
and bigger scientific laboratories: “When 
the time comes at which the scientific 
ideas of this generation are exhausted 
. . | do not see the prospect that the 
next generation will be able to furnish 
the colossal ideas on which colossal proj- 
ects naturally rest.” 
POn modern design: “Because the cralts- 
manship of the present age employs the 
plane and the lathe, it tends to produce 
articles with large flat or cylindrical sur- 
faces . . . These superficial accidents of 
technique have gone to the heads of 
the industrial designers and the interior 
decorators. These gentlemen are subject 
to an understandable but not justifiable 
impulse to streamline egg beaters, floor 
lamps, and pieces of statuary. This 
habit of design is as unfunctional and as 
meretricious as was the custom of the 
sewing-machine designers 50 years ago 
to support their machines with elabo- 
rately twisty cast-iron frames in the sem- 
blance of wrought iron.” 





*TuHe Human Use or Human Bernos. By Norbert 
Wiener. 241 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 


Good Doggies From... 


“You can’t talk to me about vicious 
dogs,” says Clarence Harbison. “I don’t 
know what a vicious dog is.” The country’s 
first practicing dog psychologist, Harbison 
believes implicitly that bad dogs are 
made, not born. “A dog starts out in life 
with everything you want it to be. But 
they have to be taught. You don’t let a 
child grow up like Topsy and then expect 
it to be a Fritz Kreisler at 8 years old.” 

Hundreds of dog owners have trekked 
to Harbison’s white-walled Colonial home 
in Noroton, Conn., for consultation. But 
he disclaims any relation with Freud, 
psychoanalysis, or psychiatry. His prov- 
ince is the study of bad behavior patterns 
in the dog—and its owner. 

What makes a dog go wrong? Abuse, 
or simply a lack of patience and under- 
standing on the part of its master. That 
bad dogs can be rehabilitated was 
proved this week by three former misfits 
named Tex, Jeannie, and Dempsey. 
Perky but polite, they made a wow of a 
bow before the 87th Annual Meeting of 
the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation in Miami Beach, where their 
owner (Harbison himself) described his 
trials and triumphs with them. 

All three had been castoffs—“vicious” 
animals which disgusted owners wanted 
“put to sleep.” Tex, part miniature 
schnauzer, snapped, growled, would not 
associate with other dogs, and could not 
be touched back of the neck. Jeannie 
was mean and messy. Teeth bared, she 
resisted being handled or groomed, a 
daily necessity for a Shetland sheepdog. 
Dempsey, Staffordshire terrier, was a 
roughneck who leaped and barked and 
hurtled about with wild eaergy. 

Nasty as they were, Harbison saw pos- 
sibilities. He retrieved the doomed dogs 
fiom the Westchester County SPCA (of 
which he is president) and began pa- 
tiently to train them for a good life in 
human and canine society. Among other 
things, Tex, who had apparently been 
whipped and mistreated by previous 
owners, learned to accept a soft, stroking 
hand on his body. Put in a box an hour 
daily for discipline, he protested vocif- 
erously, later relaxed. After a rough and 
tumble session with a bigger dog in the 
back yard, he decided he’d rather be a 
friend than a foe of Harbison’s seven 
other dogs. 

Box training helped Jeannie also to 
learn obedience. To accustom her to 
grooming (it took ten days), Harbison 
first stroked her gently, then sneaked a 
comb into his hand. To control Dempsey’s 
nervous energy, the dog was taught to 
balance a ball on his head, then under 
his paw on the edge of a chair. 

But Harbison has no magic formula for 
rehabilitating bad dogs. “It’s a matter of 
discipline by restraint and, patience. 
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You will find that Magnavox is as 
noticeably superior in perform- 
ance as if is in fine cabinetry. 
idaltmeia-tehi-1an Ze] ltl-Mr me Zell a Mel m lol’ 
cost. Prices start at just $198.50. 


The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 

















‘FASTEST-BY-LAND 
~) FREIGHT DELIVERY 


Between 


SAN FRANCISCO d CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES $T. LOUIS 
Fastest to all intermediate points, too! 

Faetbound freight or westbound— you 

get “days sooner” delivery via P-1-E. 
Plus unequalled shipping-security and 
undivided responsibility! Shippers agree 
—it’s P-I-E! We also please the consignees! 








Mirror of America 


On Battle Report (NBC-TV, Sunday, 
8-8:30 p.m. EDT) last week there was a 
film showing the “facade” of America—the 
Empire State Building, the Statue of Lib- 
erty, a blazing Broadway—interspersed 
with the “rot” underneath—police bru- 
tality to Negroes, breadlines, a manicured 
pekinese—and ending with the promise 
of revolution. Russia, having put together 
bits of old U. S. films, had once planned 
on showing it to East Germans. 
But, because the U. S. cap- 
tured the film and the Army 
and State Department made 
it available to NBC, America 
looked at herself. The picture 
shown was unbalanced to the 
point of laughability. But the 
question remained: Would 
the Germans in the Russian 
zone have beiieved it? 


Labor on the Air 


Out of the 114 FM-only 
stations in the U. S. last year, 
three made money. Although 
FM (frequency modulation) 
has distinct advantages over 
AM (amplitude modulation) , 
no static and high fidelity, for 
example, there are several 
drawbacks that keep it in the 
red. Mainly, these are: (1) 
network reluctance to affiliate 
with FM and unwillingness to 
expand what FM facilities 
they do have; (2) lack of 
national advertising, and (3) a paucity of 
easy-to-tune, inexpensive receivers. 

Yet this month WDET-FM, the United 
Auto Workers-ClO-owned station in De- 
troit, is hitting the black side of the 
ledger. One reason: Guy Nunn, who has 
“worked like hell” since becoming man- 
ager four weeks ago. A man used to 
working, the 35-year-old Nunn, who 
speaks seven languages fluently, has been 
a Rhodes scholar and a successful mag- 
azine writer, and has worked for the 
NLRB and, during the war, the OSS 
(during which time he once had to kick 
a scared colonel out of a plane to get him 
to parachute). After the war Nunn was 
fired from Station WJR in Detroit by 
owner George Richards, now up against 
the FCC on charges of ordering news- 
slanting (NEwsweeEk, March 27). Then 
after he had completed a stint for the 
Allied Control Commission in Berlin 
and Ph.D. study in Paris, he returned to 
Detroit to become administrative assistant 
to Walter Reuther, UAW boss. 

Nunn’s work for WDET, both as di- 
rector and as manager, has included 
programming for the predominately news- 
and-music format and actually selling 
time himself. But he is best known for his 
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daily newscasts, which he estimates reach 
80 per cent of the UAW’s membership. 

The newscasts, sponsored by the 
UAW’s Motor City Cooperative, are 
frankly pro-labor. And they are honestly 
and amusingly sarcastic. After President 
Truman announced he was opposed to 
the loan to the present Spanish regime, 
Nunn said: “Franco and his bloodthirsty 
playmates of the Falange were celebrat- 
ing in the streets this morning when they 
got word of yesterday’s Senate vote ap- 
proving the loan. Their mood this evening 





Guy Nunn: His work is paying off 


is not reported, and we hasten to say 
that our unconcern is enormous.” 

As yet no management-sponsored com- 
mentator has arisen in Detroit to answer 
Nunn, but another union broadcaster, 
Frank Edwards, who speaks for the AFL, 
has provoked other-side-of-the-fence re- 
sponse. Edwards’s program (Monday-Fri- 
day, 11-11:15 EDT) differs from Nunn’s 
chiefly by virtue of its relative formality. 
He too slams senators who vote for con- 
scription but against controls, saying: 
“They seem to feel that it’s all right to 
control human lives but you mustn't in- 
terfere with profiteering.” His views are 
being answered by representatives of 
management in a unique manner. 

The Industrial Relations Council of 
Utah, a group of employers, sponsors ex- 
CBS newscaster Paul Sullivan to give, in 
effect, industry’s side of the news over 
five Utah stations. Because Sullivan 
broadcasts in the time spot right after 
Edwards, he can’t specifically answer 
Edwards. But he does attempt to present 
a different philosophy. Each makes lib- 
eral use of publications for his sources, 
and on one issue—socialized medicine— 
each, to prove his side, quoted from 
NEWSWEEK articles. 


Newsweek, August 28, 1950 
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The Sunset Limited, Southern 
Pacific’s famous streamliner be- 
tween New Orleans and Los 
Angeles, has just been completely 
equipped with new Budd all-stain- 
less steel cars. There are five, 
fifteen-car trains, altogether, to pro- 
vide daily service from each ter- 
minal. And they are gorgeous. 


Interiors range in color from 
the soft tones of the brooding 
bayous of Louisiana to the gold of 
desert sunshine. The brands of 
pioneer ranches along the route 
the train traverses are burned right 
into the leather wall covering in the 
coffee shop-lounge cars. The Sunset 
Limited personifies the southwest. 


Welcome Aboard The New Sunset Limited 








Along with the solid, un- 
matched strength of their stainless 
steel structure, these trains provide 
the greater safety and riding ease of 
Budd railway disc brakes. Stops 
are so effortless as to verge on being 
imperceptible. 

The Sunset Limiteds are The 
Budd Company’s most recent con- 
tribution to railway progress. They 
give you a new and compelling 
reason to experience the pleasure 
of modern travel by train. The Budd 
Company, Philadelphia, Detroit. 
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Price Leavers 


Any way you look at it, Chevrolet’s your best truck investment. The plain and 


simple truth is that Chevrolet trucks rate first in all-round savings. And your 


savings only begin with Chevrolet's low initial price. Chevrolet’s operating cost 


is right at rock bottom, too. Then Chevrolet trucks are traditionally famous for 


low maintenance costs. They're really rugged . . 


. built to stay on the job day 


after day, year after year. Now add extra high trade-in value to all this and you 


get the best buy in the business . 


. Chevrolet Advance-Design trucks! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Paytoap Leavers 


For low operating costs per ton mile, smart buyers 
choose Chevrolet trucks. Designed to cut running 
and repair costs, their solid, rugged construction 
lets you deliver the goods with real reductions in 
Operating expense. 


PeErrorMANCE LEADERS 


The most powerful Chevrolet trucks ever built! 
Your choice of two great Valve-in-Head engines 
gives you high pulling power over a wide range 
of usable road speeds—high acceleration to cut 
down total trip time. 


ADVANCE-DESIGN 


TRUCKS 


Poputarrry Leavers 


Chevrolet trucks have led in demand and sales for 
the last eight consecutive truck production years 

. . are far ahead again this year according to 
current registration figures. Here’s conyincing proof 
of greater owner satisfaction. 
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Battle Marker 


Korea’s toll of newsmen got its first 
memorial this week when the Washing- 
ton National Press Club announced plans 
to establish a foundation to honor Col. M. 
K. Unni Nayar, press attaché at the 
Indian Embassy in Washington, who 
was killed, along with two British news- 
men, while touring the front as a UN 
liaison officer. The foundation’s purpose: 
to provide U.S. tours for Indian newsmen. 


$120 a Week 


Crumpled notes, pencil-checked lists 
of figures, and ten overflowing ash trays 
littered the three tables in Room 1028 of 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service’s New York offices on Ninth Ave- 
nue. Shortly after 5 o’clock last Saturday 
morning a patient janitor began cleaning 
up the mess. The tired men who had left 
just a few minutes before had done their 
best to clean up another mess. 

After a fifteen-hour meeting, repre- 
sentatives of the CIO Newspaper Guild 
and the management of The New York 
World-Telegram and Sun had finally 
reached a basis of agreement for ending 
the nine-and-a-half-week-old strike that, 
with the cooperation of printers and 
pressmen who had refused to cross the 
editorial picket line, had forced The 
World-Telly to lock its doors. 

Terms of the settlement contract, 
which must be approved this week by a 
majority of the more than 400 strikers: 

Pay minimums go up to $120 a week 
for experienced reporters and some ad 
salesmen. The old scale stopped at $110; 
the new one is equaled only by the con- 
tract of The New York Compass among 
all United States dailies. A work week 
of 35 hours, eight holidays, and vacations 
of up to four weeks are also provided. 
Job security clauses prohibit any staff 
reductions for at least one year and then 
make it possible to arbitrate all dismissals 
for reasons of economy. 

On the hottest issue of all, union secu- 
rity, the offer was far below Guild de- 
mands which would have forced nine of 
every ten staffers to pay union dues. It 
allows present union members to resign, 
if they desire, during the fifteen-day 
period following final contract agreement. 
After that all members would have to 
remain in the union. 

Despite fear that premature disclosure 
of the contract terms would give Guild 
opponents of settlement a chance to fo- 
ment resistance, The New York Times 
printed all the details within 24 hours. 
Labor reporter Stanley Levey, assigned 
to get the story without any special re- 
straints, turned it in after a long, consci- 
entious series of phone checks with union 
leaders. Earlier, out of special considera- 
tion for the strikebound Telly, The Times 
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After 914 weeks the debris of agreement littered Room 1028's tables 


had decided to hold off publication of a 
daily cross-word puzzle and a switch to 
larger body type (now scrapped because 
of Korean war-space demands). 


Short Take 


On Page 1 of The Minneapolis Tribune 
last week appeared one of the most 
tightly edited news stories ‘of recent 
times. Complete with headline, credit 
line, and dateline it read: 

HERE’s THE LATEST NEws ON ELIZABETH 
From Tribune’s Wire Services LoNpDon, 
ENGLAND—Not yet. 


Red Letter Day 


During his six years with the Com- 
munist Tribune in Sydney, Australia, 
William Burns had got very little in re- 
turn for long hours of work in the office 
and politicking outside. Stocky and nearly 
bald at 38, Burns had been a labor 
reporter for The Tribune. Then he was 
made publisher, but in name only. His 
routine assignments kept up and his pay 
stayed low ($18 a week). Three years 
ago, faced with the very real though 
bourgeois problems of supporting a wife 
and three sons and paying the rent on a 
small house in a working-class suburb, 
Burns quit journalism to take a job as 
stevedore on the Sydney waterfront. His 
pay there was $27 a week. All the while 
The Tribune kept his name on the mast- 
head as publisher. 

Finally Bill Burns’s day arrived. The 
Tribune went all out in lauding its pub- 
lisher and even threw an _ open-air 
meeting to honor him. The reason was 


Red simplicity itself. Stevedore-publisher 
Burns was being charged with sedition 
as a result of being the person nominally 
responsible for a Tribune story calling 
upon seamen to resist efforts to aid UN 
forces in Korea. The articles indicated 
that stopping of shipments of men and 
guns to Korea was a “patriotic” duty. 

Last week, despite Tribune wails about 
press persecution, a Sydney court sen- 
tenced Burns to nine months in jail. The 
men who actually run the semiweekly 
Tribune, John Blake, a member of the 
Australian Communist Party’s political 
secretariat, and two other party stalwarts 
hadn't even been touched by the charge. 
And pending the outcome of Burns’s ap- 
peal, they still had a man to take the rap 
for any other sedition charges which 
might be made. 


Another Hearst 


Edmond D. Coblentz, the bald, gar- 
rulous publisher of The San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin had two important events 
to mark last week. First, on Tuesday, 
he celebrated his 50th year with the 
Hearst newspaper chain. At the same 
time he swapped jobs with an up-and- 
coming youngster in his own organiza- 
tion—Randolph Hearst, 34, heretofore 
associate publisher of The Call and one 
of the five strapping sons of William 
Randolph Hearst who are heirs presump- 
tive to “The Chief's” domain. 

Randolph, who looks somewhat like 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., is a twin of 
David Hearst who, four months ago, was 
named publisher of The Los Angeles 
Herald & Express. Their brother William 
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San Francisco Call-Bulletin Photos 


Old No. 33 went to Coblentz while a new No. 1 went to Randolph Hearst 


Randolph Jr., 42, has been publisher of 
The New York Journal-American ever 
since he was 29 and now publishes The 
American Weekly Sunday supplement 
as well. Two other Hearst sons, George, 
46, and John, 40, are executives in the 
over-all Hearst enterprises management. 

To toast the anniversary and learn of 
the job switch, 450 Hearstmen and friends 
turned out for a banquet at San Fran- 
cisco’s Saint Francis Hotel. Solid-gold 
service glittered on the tables for 
Coblentz’s golden anniversary. There was 
a gift too: a full-sized San Francisco 
cable car, No. 33, a 73-year-old veteran 
of the Sutter Street line. The 67-year-old 
“Cobbie” Coblentz has been almost as 
much a part of San Francisco history as 
Old 33. A star reporter during the San 
Francisco earthquake, he had become 
city editor of The San Francisco Exam- 
iner the year after—at the age of 25. 
He moved on to be managing editor of 
The Examiner and the old Call. Sent 
across the continent, he bossed The New 
York American and the Sunday depart- 
ment of the merged Journal-American, 
became editorial supervisor of the entire 
Hearst chain, and then went home to 
publish The Call-Bulletin. 

Elegant and socially minded, partial 
to spats and Homburgs, Cobbie never 
mingled after hours with his staffers and 
seemed, to most of them, a far cry from 
the usual, fire-snortir * concept of a Hearst 
editor. But, when sufficiently aroused, 
Cobbie’s voice had often cracked like 
thunder through the city room. One 
arousing came when a reporter misspelled 
the name of a prominent California 
family. Cobbie’s boomed order of pun- 
ishment was that the reporter write 
the name (Spreckels) correctly one 
thousand times. 

Now, an associate publisher, Cobbie 
could turn most of the booming over to 
Randolph Hearst whose father was ailing 
and in near seclusion at his rundown, 
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white-walled mansion in Los Angeles’ 
plush Beverly Hills. If all five sons just 
boomed loud enough that would probably 
be the best news of all for a sick Chief. 


Seven Times No 


For a war that wasn’t a war there was, 
fittingly, censorship that wasn’t censor- 
ship. Correspondents in Korea had no 
official blue pencils hovering over their 
copy. Their consciences were supposed 
to be their guides, but the scent of scoops 
kept consciences uneasy. Last week they 
got some fairly rigid guideposts to help 
keep their ethics in line. 

Eighth Army headquarters in Korea set 
up seven official taboos for correspond- 
ents to observe in their reports: iden- 
tification of newly arrived units until after 
an Eighth Army go-ahead; naming of 
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Col. Katzin and Gen. MacArthur 





new general officers arriving on the scene 
before their assignments are announced 
officially; any mention of operation plans; 
mention of the position of troops being 
regrouped for battle; revelation of 
“friendly” casualties before issuance of 
official lists; any but “minimum” an- 
nouncements of the commanding gen- 
eral’s visits to battle areas; mention, by 
name, of persons missing in action prior 
to official release. 

Even so, the announcement said, there 
would be exceptions to the rules. 

One other general rule that had ‘been 
formulated earlier apparently allowed no 
exception. It was the Eighth Army’s stern 
injunction against criticism of command 
decisions. But, on a voluntary enforce- 
ment basis it was far from unbreakable. 
During the evacuation of Pohang airfield 
last week, W.H. Lawrence of The New 
York Times had even mentioned the rule 
before criticizing the Eighth Army’s lack 
of precautions in the area. 

Despite breaches and even the urging 
of information officers at the Pentagon, 
General MacArthur stuck to his refusal to 
blue-pencil the copy. A threat of real 
censorship in Korea might lie, however, 
in a rumored plan to relieve MacArthur 
of the press-crackdown onus by filtering 
copy through Washington or UN rather 
than battlefield censors. 

The problem was not just a U.S. head- 
ache. The UN made that clear last week 
through Col. Alfred G. Katzin, the South 
African officer who is Secretary General 
Trygve Lie’s personal representative in 
Korea. Issuing his first press comment 
from the Presbyterian mission compound 
where the UN has set up shop in Pusan, 
Colonel Katzin said: “I feel it is necessary 
to make mention that, from the view- 
point of the United Nations forces ... 
the tendency of some reporters to give 
publicity to information which can be of 
value to the enemy is most unfortunate 
..» Thoughtlessness on this point, on the 
part of some only of a great and dignified 
profession should not cause loss of life or 
injury to soldiers of the United Nations 
forces.” When troops other than Amer- 
ican arrive at the fighting line, in force 
Colonel Katzin might be under éven 
more pressure to make sure that the 
“dignified profession” behaved itself. 

On the home front, however, behavior 
was fine. The Pentagon, which had asked 
a blackout on most troop movement in- 
formation had no serious violations to 
report. And in the executive branch of 
government there was only the skeleton 
outline of a censorship plan. 

At the National Security Resources 
Board an organization chart has been 
drawn up for an independent agency 
which, if ever needed and created, 
would provide the same sort of civilian- 
directed, “on request only” security guid- 
ance that had worked so well during the 
second world war. 


Newsweek 
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TRANSITION — 


Birthday: Seated in his “official office”— 
a wooden bench in Central Park— 
BERNARD M. BarucH accepted a new 
honor on the eve of his 80th, Aug. 19. 
He was sworn in as Honorary Commis- 
sioner of Borough Works by Robert F. 
Wagner Jr., Manhattan Borough Presi- 








Baruch (with Gail Kalkut) is 80 


Acme 


dent. Baruch, the “adviser to Presidents” 
who has not seen eye to eye with Presi- 
dent Truman, said pointedly to Wagner: 
“I hope if you ever come to me for advice 
. you will be more attentive to it than 
some of those to whom I have spoken.” 
>Physical-culture exponent BERNARR 
MACFADDEN, who celebrated his birth- 
day last year by making a parachute 
jump, observed his 82nd, Aug. 16, in 
Dansville, N.Y., by roller skating. 


Remarried: Dorotuy PARKER, 57, tart- 
tongued short-story writer and poet, and 
ALAN CAMPBELL, 46, screen writer, were 
rewed in Los Angeles, Aug. 17. First 
married in 1933, they divorced in 1947. 
Said Campbell: “I called her up and 
asked if she’d marry me again ... You 
never know why you do those things.” 


Divoreing: Film actress Myrna Loy, 45, 
flew to Mexico City on Aug. 15 to file 
suit for divorce against her husband, 
producer GENE Markey, 54, after four 
years of marriage. “It’s too painful to talk 
about,” Miss Loy told newsmen. 


Sued: In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Aug. 17, 
Tuomas D. MAnRAR, a lawyer, sued 
ELLIoTT ROOSEVELT, 39, and two of 
Roosevelt’s Dutchess County real-estate 
corporations for $30,140 in attorney fees. 


Died: Lamar Harpy, 71, former United 
States Attorney for the Southern District 
of New York who in 1938 successfully 
prosecuted the Nazi spy ring headed by 
a hairdresser, Johanna Hoffman; after 
brief illness, in New York, Aug. 18. 

>Dr. STEPHEN Duccan, 79, international 
relations scholar and founder of the In- 
stitute of International Education; after 
long illness, in Stamford, Conn. , Aug. 18. 
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His famous old bearing (built to be forgotten) —pro- 
To of 159,000,000 rugged, dependable children—is 
still hale and hearty after more than 20 years of the hardest 
kind of work ... original lubricant still in good shape, seals 


tight, no adjustment necessary. 


The 159 million offspring of this venerable bearing are 
moving in the best of circles—gquietly, smoothly, 


efficiently—without re-lubrication! 


Read how mechanisms of all types have been 
freed from bearing maintenance care and ex- 
pense by these lubricated-for-life ball bearings. 
Ask for Booklet ‘‘Sealed.”’ 





One of many types of 

modern self-sealed 

bearings, lubricated- 
for-lifel 






Makers of 
the famous 
New Departure 
Safety Brake 
for Bicycles 
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NEW DEPARTURE ® DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS © BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Visitors’ waiting room at the John Morrell & Co. offices, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Architect: Dane Morgan, Morgan-Gelatt & Associates, Burlington, Iowa, 


TO CUT COSTS, THEY USED Shermopane 


This reception room is commercial space, designed 
for comfort. The wall of windows is made of Ther- 
mopane* insulating glass because Thermopane reduces 
the cost of both air conditioning and heating. 


Thermopane does this by combining the advantages 
of a window with those of an insulated wall. 
When made of two panes of glass with a 14” dry air 
space sealed between, it has the insulating value 
of a solid, ten-inch brick and concrete wall. There- 
fore, even in winter, people can comfortably sit 
close to the glass. Thermopane brings the comfort- 


Two Panes of Glass 


FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE 


MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS Blanket of Dry Air 


zone nearer the windows. No chilliness or drafts. 


Another point to remember: when walls are Ther- 
mopane, costs of exterior masonry, furring, interior 
plaster and paint are eliminated. On a square foot 
basis, you’ll find Thermopane an economical wall to 


build. No matter what type building you are inter- 
ested in—office, factory, school or hospital—the 
advantages of Thermopane justify thorough consid- 
eration. Don’t overlook all the benefits of an insu- 
lated wall you can see through! Write for our latest 
Thermopane literature. *® 


Shermopane 





MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
Bondermetic Seal* 6185 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 


(Metal-to-Gloss) 
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The Periscope 


Business Trends 


>The mobilization program should be making its first 
impact on industry by late next month. Inventory 
hold-downs and compulsory allocations of critical ma- 
terials are certain to be imposed by the Commerce 
Department as defense orders mount. Consumer credit 
curbs administered by the Federal Reserve Board 
are likely by October. 


Price controls—even on vital materials under allo- 
cations—are much less certain. Commerce Secretary 
Sawyer and the White House still want to avoid them 
as long as possible. If price controls should come, the 
Administration will abandon its efforts to handle the 
mobilization program with existing government depart- 
ments and offices. A new OPA-like agency will be set 
up to administer both price controls and rationing 
of consumer goods. 


Businessmen doubt the Administration will ever at- 
tempt to roll prices back to the June 25, or Pre-Korea, 
level. They cite the experience in the second world 
war when the government found it impractical to 
order prices pushed back beyond a 30-day period. 
Many complicating factors enter the price picture: 
granting of wage boosts, changes in methods of oper- 
ation or distribution, an increase or decrease in output. 


Small business can expect to get a sizable share of 
defense orders. The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
will probably handle production and expansion loans, 
with the emphasis on aid to small- and middle-sized 
contracting companies. Further, President Truman’s 
three new appointees to the RFC are relatively small 
businessmen themselves. But, as in the last war, the 
“little fellow” will still get the bulk of his defense 
work by way of sub-contracts from the big producers. 


Demand for skilled and semi-skilled workers is accel- 
erating. In mid-January, state employment offices had 
only 5,400 nonagricultural jobs which could not be 
filled in local areas; by July that figure had more than 
doubled to 13,300. Sample spot labor shortages: 
San Diego needs skilled aircraft workers; tool and 
die makers are in sharp demand in Detroit and 
Baltimore; machinists are wanted in Akron, 
Wilmington, San Francisco, and Minneapolis. 


Government officials still believe, however, that the 
national labor force is sufficient for the mobilization 
program contemplated at present. But the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service has quietly lauriched a voluntary 
manpower program: Employers are asked to register 
defense contract needs with the agency as soon as 
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they become known. The USES will then start man- 
power recruitment locally, reaching into nearby areas 
for the required skills as necessary. 


Lumber demand and prices continue to spiral up- 
ward sharply. Two-by-fours, for instance, used as 
framing in better-built homes, have risen from $44 a 
thousand feet a year ago to $90. Quarter-inch plywood, 
used for cabinetwork, has shot up from $61 a thousand 
feet a year ago to $92. Meanwhile, production con- 
tinues at a hectic pace: It is averaging 48,000,000 to 
50,000,000 square feet a week, with the year’s 
output promising to top 1949’s all-time high of 
1,900,000,000 feet. 


Government buying of lumber-—still at a low level— 
has begun to pick up. Purchases of the U.S: Army 
Engineers are running at 75% above normal. Result: 
Mines and the construction industry may run short of 
timbers with home builders scrambling even more 
strenuously for supplies. 


Food prices should decline slightly during the rest 
of the year. The outlook now is for a 1-to-2% dip. 
The normal seasonal slide which comes with increased 
marketings of livestock in the fall will be less due to 
stepped-up military requirements, scare buying, and 
speculative buying. Partially offsetting increased do- 
mestic purchases will be a decline in export demand 
and growing consumer resistance to further price hikes. 


The government food stockpile will tend to keep a lid 
on prices. Before Korea, the $3,000,000,000 Federal 
“kitty” of farm commodities acquired under the farm 
price-support program was regarded as a liability; 
now it’s an anti-inflation asset. The individual food 
outlook: more and cheaper pork in the fall, retarding 
hikes in beef, veal, and lamb; more and slightly less 
expensive citrus fruit; somewhat higher prices for 
fresh and canned vegetables. 


Imports by the U. S. are likely to hit a post-war high 
during the second half of the year. Shortage-plagued 
manufacturers and retailers are already combing over- 
seas markets for metals, fabrics, and toys. As a result, 
foreign nations will have more dollars with which to 
buy badly needed American products. The catch: 
The chief European and Latin American need will 
be for heavy machinery and equipment already in 
great demand in this country. 


>Development of the week: Oil production—regardless 
of eventual military needs—is threatened with curtail- 
ment. Reason: Steel casing, drill pipe, and tubing are 
so scarce prices have doubled and supply houses have 
stopped accepting orders. Oil-well drilling has been 
running at a near record pace all year: there were 
2,280 rigs in operation in the U.S. and Canada last 
week compared with a postwar average of about 
2,200 active rigs. 
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"OUT ON TIME... 
ME AND THE PAYROLL!” 


She’s happy—heading for home right on time the night before pay- 
day. Her boss is happy—paychecks ready without overtime . . . 
without the frantic rush of pre-Burroughs payroll days. 


This is the scene on payday eve in thousands of offices across the 
country where Burroughs payroll accounting machines speed and 
simplify check preparation. A single machine writes as many as 350 
checks and earnings statements an hour... or writes the checks and 
posts the ledgers and journals simultaneously and swiftly. Burroughs 
automatic simplicity reduces operator fatigue .. . cuts time, equip- 
ment and personnel costs. ; 
Your Burroughs man will show you how Burroughs payroll account- 


ing machines can eliminate headaches and expenses in your payroll BURROUGHS HIGH-SPEED 
department. Get in touch with him today, or mail coupon. 
PAYROLL MACHINE 


“Reduce Your Payroll Work” explains in detail two 
Burroughs plans for cutting the cost and time of payroll 
preparation with Burroughs High-Speed Payroll Machines. 
Send coupon for your copy. 


eerie Cais Mattes Cyngeer WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


I would like the facts on Burroughs High-Speed Pay- 
roll 4 | Machines. Please send me “Reduce 


Your Payroll Work.” Bu rrou oh ‘ 


Street___ . 


Name 
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DEFENSE ECONOMY: 


— BUSINESS 





Industry Geared for War Work 


“Tell us what you want—we can fill 
the order.” That, in effect, was the re- 
sponse last week of America’s industrial 
leaders to government and military 
officials charged with the task of insuring 
the nation’s security. Declared Earl 
Bunting, managing director of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers: “At 
no time in history has the productive 
might of American industry been so well 
prepared for whatever job is ahead.” 

There was good reason for such con- 
fidence. Bunting pointed out that Amer- 
ican manufacturing capacity was at least 
50 per cent greater than in 1940, with 
industry currently turning out goods at a 
rate more than 60 per cent ahead. Total 
corporate investment in new plants, 
buildings, machinery, and equipment 
during the last ten years was a stag- 
gering $100,000,000,000. 

To underscore the fact that supplies 
and productive capacity were ample to 
meet the present emergency, spokesmen 
for key industries reported to the public 
on a nationwide radio broadcast spon- 
sored by the NAM. Their reports, 
industry by industry, told a story of 
remarkable growth and even more re- 
markable potentiality: 

PSteel: “Today we have more capacity 
than all the rest of the world put together. 
Since the last war started, we have built 
as much new steel capacity as existed in 
Germany when that war began. This 
excess capacity is sufficient to meet the 
present demand.” Speaker: Clarence B. 
Randall, president of Inland Steel Co. 
Rubber: “Today we have not one but 
two raw materials—natural and synthetic 
rubber. Before World War II we could 
turn 85,000 tons of rubber into finished 
products each month. Now we can proc- 
ess 110,000 tons a month. Before World 
War II our industry had about 150,000 
employes. Today, we have over 200,000.” 
Speaker: Harry E. Humphreys Jr., pres- 
ident of United States Rubber Co. 
POil: “There is no need for rationing, 
even if military demand expands sub- 
stantially from present levels. Since the 
end of the last war, the petroleum in- 
dustry has increased its capacity by more 
than 25 per cent.” Speaker: Dr. Robert 
E. Wilson, chairman of the board of the 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). 

>Electric Power: “Right now the electric 
utility industry has one-third more gen- 
erating capacity than at the end of the 
last war, and by the end of 1953 will 
have three-quarters more.” Speaker: 
Louis V. Sutton, president of the Caro- 
lina Power & Light Co. 

>Textiles: “With cotton and synthetic- 
fiber textile production far ahead of last 
year, there will be plenty of clothing 
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available in the coming months. Total 
output of broad woven goods made of 
cotton is expected to exceed last year’s 
production by 1,500,000,000 square 
yards.” Speaker: Donald Comer, chair- 
man of the board .of Avondale Mills. 
Machine Tools: “The industry has far 
larger capacity than at the start of the 
second world war and could be expanded 
to meet twice the present demand.” 
Speaker: Charles J. Stilwell, president 
of Warner & Swasey Co. 
Food: “There is absolutely no reason 
for panic buying of foods. We have a 
more abundant supply on hand than ever 
before.” Speaker: Morris Sayre, president 
of the Corn Products Refining Co. 
Industry had clearly stated its read- 
iness. The next move—with only a trickle 
of defense orders coming through as yet 
—was up to Washington. Still tied up in 
Congress was not only the entire appro- 
priation bill for fiscal 1950-51 but all of 
President Truman’s post-Korean requests 
for additional military expenditures. 


THE CENSUS: 


More People and Problems 


By last week the official nose-counting, 
tabulation and statistical analysis had 
been just about completed. Preliminary 
results of the nation’s 1950 census showed 
the greatest population growth—and up- 
heaval—in America’s history. In April 
there were 150,500,000 people within 
the continental United States, a gain of 





19,000,000 over the 1940 census, the 
biggest jump within any one decade.* 

Businessmen had particular reason to 
scan the census statistics closely: such 
major trends as the migration to the sub- 
urbs, the trek to the Western States, and 
the drift away from farming meant the 
opening of new markets, calling in turn 
for new distribution and selling methods. 

The 1940-50 growth, unlike that reg- 
istered in earlier decades, did not stem 
from immigration. Two world wars di- 
rectly accounted for the rise; marriages 
increased sharply after the first world 
war, and the children from these unions 
in turn produced the nation’s biggest 
crop of babies during the second world 
war. New “miracle” drugs and advances 
in medical science had helped to keep 
the new generations healthy. 

Perhaps most striking among all the 
statistics uncovered was the 3,565,000 
gain in California’s population. Only three 
other states—New York, Texas, and 
Michigan—showed increases of more 
than 1,000,000. Eight states gained more 
than 500,000; they were Ohio, Florida, 
Illinois, New Jersey, Washington, Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. All 
the others, with the exception of four, 
picked up less than half a million new 
residents in the decade. Losing citizens 
were Arkansas, Mississippi, North Da- 
kota, and Oklahoma (see map). 

The population shifts had juggled the 
order of the major cities, too. Los 
Angeles, for instance, nosed Detroit out 
of fourth place; Pittsburgh dropped back 
two notches. Biggest individual city jump 
in rank was racked up by Houston, 
booming metropolis of the booming 





“The ten-year jump was more than the entire 
U. S. population in 1840—17,000,000. 
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Houston, Texas: Hub of the booming Southwest jumps in rank from 21 to 14 


Southwest, which moved up seven places 
to rank fourteenth (see box). 

The major population shift, however, 
during the last ten years has been the 
phenomenal growth of the Western and 
Southwestérn area. Two states—Califor- 
nia and Texas—between them gained 
4,827,000 people, rivaling the combined 
increase in the states of New York, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, Florida, and Illinois. The 
second world war played a major role 
here, too, in dictating a trend. 

Fighting a global war on two fronts, 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, called for 
tremendous supplies of oil, natural gas, 
sulphur, chemicals, and synthetic rubber. 
Those needs: changed the face of Texas: 
at least $1,259,000,000 worth of new 
plants went up across the Lone Star 
State between 1940 and 1944. Some 
$1,300,000,000 was invested in new war 
factories in California during the same 
period, to turn out ships, aircraft, and 
iron and steel. Workers by the hundreds 
of thousands migrated from Eastern cities 
and Midwestern farms—and stayed. 

The industrial growth of the West and 
Southwest did not slacken with the end 
of hostilities. Houston’s downtown sky- 
line, for instance, is constantly changing. 
Among the newer structures: the 
Woolworth Building ($3,500,000), the 
26-story City National Bank Building 
($4,500,000), and Foley’s new depart- 
ment store ($10,000,000). Industrial 
plants which have been constructed in 
the Houston area since the war include 
the $3,500,000 ammonium sulfate plant 
of the Phillips Chemical Co. and the 
$7,000,000 factory of the San Jacinto 
Ammonia Works. 

New factory construction in the Los 
Angeles area includes a $25,000,000 
Lever Bros. building, Monsanto Chemical 
Co.’s $3,500,000 plastics factory, and a 
$6,500,000 American Brass Co. plant. 
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New England, birthplace of American 
industry, has failed to keep pace with 
the manufacturing spurt of: other regions. 
Main reason for the lag: too great 
dependence on the unstable textile in- 
dustry, which accounts for one-fifth of 
the area’s manufacturing. Many textile 
firms have moved to Southern States 
where lower wage rates prevail. Between 
1939 and 1947, for instance, New Eng- 
land increased its textile workers by less 
than 10 per cent. The South Atlantic 
States saw their textile workers increase 
by 22 per cent in the same period. 

From the Farms: Ever since the 
country started growing up and turning 
from an agricultural to a predominantly 
industrial society, a smaller proportion of 
its population has been working on farms. 











The 25 Biggest | 
City 1950 1940 
New York 7,841,610 7,454,995 
Chicago 3,631,835 3,396,808 
Philadelphia 2,057,210 1,931,334 
Los Angeles 1,954,036 1,504,277 } 
Detroit 1,837,613 1,623,452 
Baltimore 939,865 859,100 
Cleveland 909,546 878,336 
St. Louis 852,523 816,048 
Washington 792,234 663,091 
Boston 788,552 770,816 
San Francisco 760,381 634,536 
Pittsburgh 673,756 671,659 
Milwaukee 632,938 587,472 
Houston 593,600 384,514 
Buffalo 576,506 75,901 
New Orleans 568,407 494,537 } 
Minneapolis 517,410 492,370 
Cincinnati 499,744 455,610 
Seattle 462,981 368,302 
Kansas City 453,290 399,178 
Newark 437,833 429,760 
Dallas 432,805 294,734 4 
} Indianapolis 424,683 386,972 
4 Denver 412,823 322,412 
? San Antonio 405,973 253,854 4 


(In the early 1800s, nine of every ten 
persons in the U.S. were farm workers.) 
The trek from the land is underscored 
in the 1950 census; today, the ratio of 
rural to urban dwellers is 1.8 in ten. 

With farming becoming more and more 
a mechanized, assembly-line operation, 
the large families along with a flock of 
hired hands that used to keep things 
running are no longer necessary. Onetime 
agricultural manpower has sought employ- 
ment in the small towns or big cities. 
Many older folks have hired managers or 
turned their land over to older sons and 
have joined the city dwellers in retire- 
ment. This migration has cut a population 
swath through the upper tier of Western 
and Midwestern States. North Dakota, 
for instance, lost residents despite gains 
in Fargo and Bismarck. Arkansas and 
Oklahoma also declined in population 
though individual cities in those states 
picked up inhabitants. 

Te the Suburbs: Concurrent with the 
drift from the farm areas has been the 
influx to big city suburbs. A major factor 
in the growth of suburbia has been, of 
course, the stubborn aim of the apart- 
ment-cramped city dweller to sit in his 
own backyard on his own lawn under his 
own trees. But the age of the automobile— 
bringing with it traffic and _ parking 
problems—has played a leading role in 
the outward trek. The average New York 
City motorist, for instance, pays more for 
insurance and parking each year than for 
gasoline. Autos, too, have simplified sub- 
urban living. Neighborhood supermarkets 
have made it possible for housewives to 
do a week’s shopping in a few hours. 

Census figures covering the nation’s 
twelve biggest metropolitan areas pin- 
point the move to the suburbs. These 
twelve areas now have 28 per cent of 
the U.S. population; they also accounted 
for 35 per cent of the over-all gain in 
the last decade, by adding 6,524,000 
people in their environs. And of this 
growth, 72 per cent was outside the city 
limits. The most recent business census 
(made in 1948) underscores the market- 
ing significance of the suburban growth: 
The number of retail stores in the cities 
themselves has fallen since 1939 any- 
where from 4.6 per cent in Pittsburgh to 
16.9 per cent in Boston. 

No small part of the great postwar 
housing boom has been due to the escape 
from the city. On Long Island, for in- 
stance, some 27 miles from crowded Man- 
hattan, builder William Levitt since the 
war has put up 12,000 homes worth $96,- 
000,000 on former potato patches. 

Pepulation Puzzles: This mush- 
rooming suburban growth has brought 
with it a host of municipal problems. 
Needed urgently are new schools, sewers, 
hospitals, roads, and highways. Problems 
of traffic, zoning, water supply, and fire 
protection harass many a new community. 
(Levittown, for example, has finally 
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Just what the doctor ordered 


What would you do with four million 
pounds of garbage? That’s about the 
amount that an average city of 300,000 
must get rid of each day. Every com- 
munity in America, in greater or lesser 
degree, must face this public health 
problem and solve it. For flies, rats and 
mice too often take up where city plan- 
ners leave off, and what was merely an 
unsightly dump heap with a “down- 
wind” odor becomes a breeding spot 
lor filth-borne disease. 


Memphis, like many other cities and 
towns, is blocking epidemic at its source 
by plowing under its garbage and trash. 
Refuse is spread and compacted, then 
covered with a protective layer of earth. 
Sturdy, dependable “Caterpillar” Die- 
sel Tractors do this so efficiently and 
economically that every day when the 
sun goes down there is nothing in sight 
save a smoothed area of clean earth. 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Filled areas are seeded—blossom into 
parks and playgrounds. 

This landfill type of disposal is 
“what the doctor ordered.” If one- 
horse methods still menace the health 
of your family and neighbors, write 
today for a copy of the free booklet, 
“The Community’s Health and Sani- 
tary Landfill.” 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. e PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


DIESEL ENGINES 
TRACTORS e MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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Who wouldn’t be proud of a Dad who can put up big, shiny 
buildings almost as easily as Bobby can build with blocks? 
These big Wall Panels, made of Alcoa Aluminum by leading 
building products manufacturers, are light, easy and quick to 
erect, and lasting. Their insulating value is equivalent to a 
foot of solid masonry ... Such buildings, with the look of 
tomorrow, are the result of sixty-two years of Alcoa develop- 
ment. Making aluminum strong. Making it easy to build with. 
Increasing its natural weather resistance to the point where 
maintenance is negligible. The modern building is a dramatic 
illustration of today’s “better buys” in aluminum—thousands of 
products for work, leisure; for home, farm, industry. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1795V Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


(ALCOA! 








WANT MORE INFORMATION on aluminum building 
products? Homeowners, write for window booklet “Lighter 
To Live With”. Farmers will be interested in the folder 
“Longer Lasting Roofs”. Architects and industrialists should 
have the Architectural Forum reprint ““The Davenport Story”. 
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acquired its own fire-fighting equipment, 
but is parking it on residents’ lawns until 
a firehouse can be built.) 

The matter of water supply threatens 
to check the sprawling growth of such 
cities as Los Angeles and San Diego. 
(The Federal government is toying with 
a multibillion dollar scheme to bring water 
to Los Angeles all the way from Wash- 
ington.) On Sundays bumper-to-bumper 
auto traffic stretches for miles through 
Westchester County outside New York 
City. Zoning restrictions plague business- 
men and municipal authorities alike in 
communities like Darien, Conn., which 
discourages new apartment buildings. 

Bigger suburbs mean bigger distribution 
problems for businessmen. In part, the 
answer has been the establishment of 
outlying branches by many big city 
department stores. The dominant trend 
is toward large shopping centers, 
complete with competing stores, every 
conceivable type of merchandise, and 
ample parking space.* Such projects en- 
able merchants to slice as much as 80 
per cent off delivery costs and at the 
same time hold the line on advertising 
expenditures (since city newspapers 
usually blanket the suburbs too). 

The new census results have political 
implications also: In time for the Novem- 
ber 1952 Presidential election the House 
of Representatives must reapportion its 
membership in line with the new state 
figures. The current estimate is that 
thirteen seats will be reshuffled: California 
would gain seven; Florida, two; and 
Maryland, Michigan, Texas, and Wash- 
ington, one each. Pennsylvania would lose 
three seats; New York, Oklahoma, and 
Missouri, two each; and _ Arkansas, 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Mississippi, one 
each. Electoral votes of the affected 
states would change accordingly, with 
the Western States gaining a greater 
voice in the election of Presidents. 

What Lies Ahead: What of America’s 
future growth? It is worth bearing in 
mind that, in the past, estimates—both 
official and unofficial—have invariably 
been too low. In the 1930s the govern- 
ment expected the U.S. to reach the 
148,000,000 figure by 1970; that guess 
proved to be more than twenty years 
too conservative. Just last week the 
Census Bureau had to add another 
500,000 persons to the 150,500,000 
counted in April; the July 1 estimate is 
now above 151,000,000. 

One thing, however, is certain: 
32,000,000 babies were born in the 
1940-50 decade. This generation will be 
reproducing itself around 1970-75, causing 
another big boost in the population spiral. 
Best government predictions for 1975 
were: (1) under “minimum” economic 





New centers planned or under way include: 
J. L. Hudson’s $15,000,000 project, 10 miles from 
downtown Detroit; Marshall Field’s $20,000,000 
development, 16 miles northwest of Chicago; and 


a $12,000,000 center 2 miles north of Seattle. 
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factors the United States population 
should be 166,000,000; (2) if the cur- 
rent rate of growth continues, that figure 
should reach 190,000,000; and (3) under 
maximum conditions of prosperity and 
full employment, it might well hit a 
staggering 225,000,000—or twice the 
number of Americans as in the lush and 
super-prosperous mid-1920s. 


REORGANIZATIONS: 


Waltham Open Again 


For the Waltham Watch Co., the 
last two years have been hectic. America’s 
oldest watchmaker has been in and out 
of bankruptcy court; it has suspended 
operations, resumed them, and then sus- 
pended again. This week the 97-year-old 
Waltham, Mass., concern is once more 
opening up shop. 

Waltham’s troubles came to light back 
in December 1948, when it laid off all 
its workers and petitioned the courts for 
reorganization. Blaming competition from 
Swiss watches for its shaky position, the 
company said it couldn’t meet its debts 
or borrow funds. The court appointed 
three trustees to take over. 

Then, in April 1949, Waltham was 
granted a $6,000,000 Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. loan, two-thirds to be used 
for operating capital and the remainder 
for eventual plant modernization. By the 
end of the month, the company was 
back in business. 

Waltham immediately began to sell 
its 115,000-watch inventory at half price. 
The move brought out cries from re- 
tailers and other manufacturers, but it 
built up the firm’s cash position and 
Waltham went back to its directors. 

But things obviously weren’t as rosy 
as they seemed. Within a few months 
the company asked the RFC to let it 
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use the remaining $2,000,000 of its loan 
for working capital instead of modern- 
ization. On Feb. 2 of this year, the 
RFC turned down the request, and the 
next day the watch firm closed down 
again. Once more it went to court. The 
three trustees were reappointed and a 
new reorganization plan was submitted. 
(Purchase proposals were subsequently 
submitted by Frederic C. Dumaine, pres- 
ident of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, by the Bulova Watch 
Co., and by the Elgin American Co.) 
The RFC objected to the trustees’ 
reorganization plan, calling it unsound 
and unfair to the government. But the 
court, rejecting the agency’s protests, 
approved the scheme and on July 12 
ordered the RFC to turn over to Waltham 
any of the firm’s assets it held. Still 
objecting, the RFC agreed to hand over 
Waltham’s inventories, but it held tight 
to cash collateral of $600,000. The 
agency’s stubbornness netted it a $50,000 
contempt fine (Newsweek, Aug. 21). 
Last week, as the firm got ready to 
reopen, general manager Teviah Sachs 
reported that Waltham has already re- 
ceived “satisfactory orders.” To members 
of the trade, worried lest the company 
again slash prices, Sachs was reassuring: 
He was consulting with industry leaders 
before selling Waltham’s inventories. 


NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Prices: The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported the first weekly decline (less 
than one half of one per cent) in whole- 
sale prices since the war-inspired buying 
spree. Reason: lower prices for rubber, 
livestock, grain, cotton, and coffee. 

TV: The New York Better Business 
Bureau exposed another television repair 
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Vio Furnaces 

lo Fire— Ever 

@ Control cozy warmth automatically with 
your fingertip. No firing up, no shoveling 
grimy ashes with a gas-fired Reznor unit 
heater. Perfect for homes, offices, stores, 
industrial plants; adaptable to any situation. 
More Reznors are bought than any other 
fan type unit heater. Write for our 20-page, 


4-color Catalog or call your heating equip- 
ment dealer. 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
13 UNION ST MERCER, PENNA. 
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racket. Small repair shops getting into 
financial difficulties have been stripping 
the sets of newer customers to repair 
those of their earlier patrons. When the 
shops finally went bankrupt, the last 
customers were left holding the bag 
with useless receivers. 

Stockpile: Chairman Hubert Howard 
announced that the Munitions Board will 
speed its stockpiling program so that it 
will be 74 per cent complete by next 
July. Before the Korean war, officials 
had aimed for 59 per cent by that date. 

Airlines: The U.S. Court of Appeals 
tossed out a petition by Trans World 
Airlines that would have blocked a 
merger of Pan American World Airways 


veiled its new models in the spring, 
Packard this week previews its 1951 line. 
Dealers are examining a car which has 
lost most of its traditionally moderate 
lines. Rear fenders have been elongated, 
and the back end juts out in the currently 
popular vogue. The solid-looking front 
has been done over into a wide chrome- 
trimmed grille. 

Packard has powered its three 1951 
models (in nine body styles) with new 
Thunderbolt engines. In the big luxury 
car, appropriately named the Patrician, 
the motor develops 155 horsepower; its 
7.8-to-1 compression ratio, highest for a 
full-size passenger engine, is designed to 
give added power. The Patrician also 





The 1951 Packard: Only the red hexagonal hub caps are the same 


and American Overseas Airlines. TWA 
promptly announced it had ordered six 
new Constellations and would prepare 
immediately to fly from New York to 
London and Frankfurt. Pan Am said it 
would take over AOA’s seventeen planes 
by the end of September. 
Inflation-Deflation: The Federal Re- 
serve Board locked horns with the Treas- 
ury in their long-standing battle over 
interest rates. The Treasury said it would 
refund a whopping $13,000,000,000 
worth of government obligations, matur- 
ing this fall, at the current low rates of 
interest. The FRB, on the other hand, 
authorized a 17 per cent hike in the 
“discount” rate (to make borrowing more 
expensive) and threatened to use “all 
the means at [its] command to restrain 
further expansion of bank credit.” 


AUTOMOBILES: 


New Look Packard 


The 51-year-old Packard Motor Car 
Co., oldest independent American auto- 
maker, has completed a major face-lifting 
operation. It cost $15,000,000 in tooling 
and engineering expenses, and the end 
result is a vehicle which, except for the 
famous red hexagonal hub caps, bears 
little resemblance to earlier Packards. 

Following Kaiser-Frazer, which un- 


features Ultramatic Drive, Packard’s own 
automatic transmission, which is optional 
equipment on the other models. 

To many observers, Packard’s new look 
is not only a “good thing,” but a down- 
right necessity. Though the firm made 
some changes in style and engineering 
from year to year (notably Ultramatic, 
introduced last year), it hadn’t brought 
out a really new-looking car since 1947. 

Sales began to dip in the last quarter 
of 1949. In February of this year, the 
concern went on a four-day week and 
operated at the reduced rate until it 
shut down for model change-overs in 
mid-June. During the first half of 1950, 
Packard turned out only 31,959 vehicles, 
compared with 50,255 in the similar 
period of 1949. Lower volume, plus extra 
expenses incurred in mass-producing 
Ultramatic Drive and developing new 
models, threw the company for a 
$736,682 loss during the first six months 
of the year, compared with _ the 
$4,789,631 netted in the first half of 1949. 

Indications are, however, that Packard 
is far from being “on the ropes,” as some 
observers have contended. Its working 
capital on June 30 was $43,350,000, and 
the company has no long-term debt. It 
has already undertaken a $1,000,000 
plant-improvement program. But there 
is one dark spot in the picture as the 
1951 models come out: The CIO United 
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GM Diesel Locomotive 
Saves "100.000 a Year 


NE General Motors Diesel locomo- 
tive, replacing, and doing the work 

of three steam locomotives on a 50-mile 
division of The Western Railway of Ala- 
bama, is netting that railroad an annual 
saving of $103,778.75, based upon com- 
parison with the previous operating costs. 


In General Motors locomotives, railroads 
have the best tool available to improve 
rail transportation and offset constantly 
increasing costs on other items. Backed 
by more than 2 billion unit-miles in every 





GENERAL MOTORS 





LOCOMOTIVES 














A Green Light 


classification of service, these locomotives 


_ are rendering a level of performance and 


are accomplishing economies approached 
by no other railroad motive power. 


Strong, solvent railroads in the hands of 
competitive industry are essential to 
America’s prosperity and growth. Fifteen 
years’ experience has demonstrated that 
dieselization with General Motors loco- 
motives is the soundest investment rail- 
roads can make. 


for Economy in Railroad Operation 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS «+ LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 
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Auto Workers, to enforce pension and 
wage demands, has _ pulled its 8,000 mem- 
bers out of Packard’s Detroit plant and 
halted all production. 


RAILROADS: 


More Strikes 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and the Order of Railway Conductors, 
with a combined membership of 300,000, 
had been frustrated for seventeen months 
in pressing new contract demands. For 
yard workers, they wanted the work- 
week reduced from 48 to 40 hours with 
no loss in pay; for men who work on the 
trains, they sought revised working rules 
which would also mean a wage hike. 
Their dispute with the carriers went be- 
fore a Presidential fact-finding board, and 
in June it recommended a 40-hour week 
with 44 hours’ pay for yard men but no 
rule changes for those riding the trains. 
The railroads accepted the proposals, 
but the unions balked. 

Presumably in the belief that they 
could negotiate a more favorable con- 
tract with the government, union leaders 
twice called on President Truman to 
seize the railroads and avert a walkout. 
But Truman said he had no such idea in 
mind. Then, on Wednesday of last week, 
the trainmen’s union announced it would 
pull its men off the job at terminals in 
Louisville, St. Paul, and Cleveland for 
five days starting this Monday. 

The next day, the conductors joined 
the trainmen in calling another five-day 
strike, this time starting Tuesday. The 
lines to be hit were the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, which hauls large amounts of 
coal and steel, and the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern, which serves most of the steel 
plants in the Chicago area. 

Steel output was hit as the strikes got 
under way. Work at Republic Steel 
Corp.’s Cleveland mills halted Monday, 
and Carnegie-Illinois announced it was 
closing its plants at South Chicago and 
Gary. The stoppages were costing the 
nation 33,000 tons of steel a day. 
»Meanwhile, Canada faced a rail strike 
threat, too. Leaders of 125,000 nonoper- 
ating union railway men, also pressing 
demands for 48 hours’ pay for a 40-hour 
week, began a scheduled walkout on Tues- 
day. Unless halted, it would be the first 
nationwide rail strike in Canada’s history. 


IMPORTS: 


No Red Crabmeat 


Capt. John J. Chapman of the Cunard 
liner Parthia was beginning to feel like 
the Flying Dutchman. Twelve days ago 
he put in to New York from Liverpool 
on a routine trip, never suspecting that 
one-third of his cargo would send him up 
and down the East Coast looking for a 
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haven, that it would also provoke Con- 
gressional ire and step up the cold war. 

The embarrassing cargo was 98 tons 
of Russian crabmeat, worth $116,500, 
which the Soviet Union had traded to 
Britain in return for industrial machinery: 
Longshoremen, members of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association (AFL 
refused to touch it. The Parthia then 
tried Boston, where local AFL stevedores 
gave the cargo a “fishy stare.” Said the 


' Interna onal 


No Red crabmeat for this stevedore 


union’s international vice president, 
Daniel J. Donovan: “We don’t Want it or 
any other Russian product here.” The 
liner returned to New York; last Saturday 
it sailed for Liverpool with the crabmeat 
still aboard. 

Right on its heels, the U.S. Lines’ 
freighter American Manufacturer docked 
in Boston with 91 more tons of Soviet 
crabmeat, this load worth $110,000. 
Again Boston longshoremen balked. In 
New York no attempt was even made to 
land the cargo. The second shipment will 
be returned to Liverpool. 

As insurance against any more such 
incidents, the U.S. Lines last week 
announced that it would no longer carry 
Russian-made products on any of its 
ships. But the Cunard line wasn’t out of 
troubled waters yet. The Mauretania 
arrived in New York late last week with 
$139,000 worth of Russian furs on the 
manifest and left three days later with 
them still in the hold. 

The British, who bore the financial 
brunt of the stevedore “strike,” were 
bitter about the crabmeat to start with. 
Their original deal with Russia was for 






badly needed timber, but the Kremlin, 
said a British spokesman, “rammed down 
our throats” the delicacy which was far 
too high-priced for the nation’s austerity 
budget. To get any return, the crabmeat 
had to be exported. 

On Capitol Hill the stevedores had 
sympathetic ears. Rep. Daniel A. Reed 
(Republican, N.Y.). introduced a bill to 
ban goods originating in the U.S.S.R., and 
Rep. Thor C. Tollefson (Republican, 
Wash.) charged that the Russian crabs 
were caught by fishing vessels and 
“undoubtedly” processed by floating can- 
neries which had been financed by Lend- 
Lease money, and that such imports were 
unfair to U.S. fisheries and canneries.* 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Another Speed? The Zenith Radio 
Corp., Chicago, is putting into its radio 
and _ television console combinations a 
new record changer which can play at 
any speed from 10 to 85 r.p.m., and 
accommodates records from slightly less 
than 7 inches to slightly over 12. The 
player has only one needle for both 
microgroove and 78 r.p.m. records. 

Fruit Peeler: The Dale Sales Corp., 
New York, is marketing a plastic peeler 
which removes the skin and rind of 
citrus fruits without damaging the fruit 
or losing juice. A raised cutter at one end 
of the device peels a strip of skin around 
the middle of the fruit; a curved blade 
at the other end loosens and lifts the rind. 

Spec-Rest: The American Binder Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., offers an eyeglass holder 
for desks and bed tables. A case is 
attached by a swivel to a stand and the 
glasses can be pulled out from any angle. 

Disposable Casseroles: Bowes Indus- 
tries, Inc., Chicago, is marketing dis- 
posable paper casseroles for cooking. The 
maker claims they will withstand tem- 
peratures as high as 450 degrees for 
more than half an hour and can be used 
for serving food as well as cooking. 

Steel Substitute: The United States 
Plywood Corp., New York, has devel- 
oped a laminated glass fiber tubing 
known as Glasweld to substitute for steel 
and other critical war metals in many 
commercial applications. The manufac- 
turer says the tubing, because of its 
strength and rust- and corrosion-proof 
qualities, is suitable for electrical, chem- 
ical, and oil industry uses. 

Waterproof Bunting: Gordon Film 
Plastics of Akron, Ohio, is putting out 
a Velon plastic waterproof bunting for 
babies who are taken out in rainy weath- 
er. The zipper-closed bag and the draw- 
string hood come in baby blue and pink. 





the southern half of which was given to the U.S.S.R. 
by the Yalta conferees. 
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from Zenith 
When Buying a Television Set 


—d Everyone knows that a circle contains more inches 





of surface than a square in a circle or a rectangle 
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THE WORLD OVER 


In Massachusetts, manufac- 
turing has been the main source 
of livelihood and wealth for 
most of the people since the 
hand-wrought articles of early 
Colonial days. 

The skill, speed, and pride of 
craftsmanship that have estab- 
lished the stamp “Made in 
Massachusetts” as a hall-mark 
for excellence throughout the 
civilized world, are today as 
vigorous and dependable as 
ever. Our reputation for quality 
in manufactured goods can sup- 
plement and enhance the care- 
fully built good-will your 
products now enjoy. 

We offer this recognized ac- 
——_ as another important 
advantage among the many to 
be found in this state. If you 
are planning relocation, or a 
new business venture, place this 
factor high among those you 
must weigh and consider. 


the move 1s on,..10 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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LABOR IS SKILLED ANDO PLENTIFUL 
ww 


MAJOR MARKETS ARE CLOSEST 
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RESEARCH FACILITIES ARE FINEST 








An illustrated book gives the 
facts on Massachusetts. The 
color film, “Make It In Mass- 
ochusetts”, is available to 
interested executives. 
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Some Notes on War Taxes 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


VER-ALL price and wage control 
QO would not only unbalance and dis- 
rupt production. It would divert public 
attention away from the only real rem- 
edy for inflation, which is to refrain 
from expanding money and credit. 

We are not likely to do this unless 
we bring the budget to a balance or 
near-balance. There has 
been some recognition of 
this need in Washington, 
but the emphasis has been 
thrown in the wrong place. 
It has been all on imposing 
still more drastic taxes, with 
at best a perfunctory ac- 
knowledgment, unaccompa- 
nied by serious action, of the 
need for reducing non-mili- 
tary government spending. 

Any congressman who still doesn’t 
know where these non-military econ- 
omies could be effected might con- 
sult the August letter of the National 
City Bank of New York. “With the 
widespread anxieties over possible 
shortages,” suggests the bank, “ex- 
penditures of $1,066,000,000 in public 
funds to hold up [farm] prices and 
remove agricultural products from the 
market seems more than ever inde- 
fensible.” It goes on to recommend 
cutbacks in the new “welfare” pro- 
grams which the President proposed 
to launch this year, in the record- 
breaking $961,000,000 “rivers and 
harbors” bill, and in civilian ECA. 


F SUCH economies were made, the 

problem of increased taxation 

would prove far less formidable than 
it appears at present. 

Two forms of war taxation deserve 
careful study. The first is the so-called 
“excess-profits” tax. It would promote 
clarity of thought to call this, rather, a 
war-profits tax. Zealots hostile to free 
enterprise regard almost any profit as 
“excessive,” and seize on the phrase 
“excess-profits” tax to put forward 
punitive schemes which have nothing 
to do with war. A war-profits tax is 
simply an effort to skim off most of the 
windfall profits due to war itself. 

How are we to identify such profits, 
however, and segregate them from 
those that would have been made 
anyway had peace continued? It has 
been usual to regard as specifically 
“war profits” all profits made in excess 





of those in the three or four years 
before the war. There is a plausible 
presumption in favor of this. But in no 
case can one be sure that the pre- 
sumption is more than roughly correct, 
and in many cases it is unjustified. In 
all growing industries (e.g., television ) 
at least part and perhaps all of the 
increase in earnings would 
have occurred anyway. 

There is talk of applying 
the principle of a war-profits 
tax not merely to corporate 
but to individual incomes. 
This would no doubt be 
consistent. But it would 
clearly apply unjustly in 
many cases—to people with 
fluctuating incomes, say, 
and particularly to young 
workers who would have been pro- 
moted to higher-paying jobs even in 
peacetime. Should a lower absolute 
corporate or individual income be 
taxed more than a higher income, 
even in the event of war, simply be- 
cause the recipient*is not accustomed 
to it? We must remember, finally, that 
a drastic corporate “excess-profits” tax, 
as we learned during the last war, 
encourages higher costs and a waste- 
ful use of men and materials. 


ARTICULARLY appropriate to war- 

time, however, is an excise-tax 
on civilian-consumption goods. This 
should be charged separately to the 
consumer, and labeled a war-purchase 
tax. Congress might fix a minimum 
uniform tax on all goods except food- 
stuffs (say 2 to 5 per cent) and au- 
thorize the Administration to impose 
an added tax in its discretion, at any 
rate up to a maximum of 50 or even 
100 per cent, on any luxury or other 
product the civilian production or con- 
sumption of which it wished to dis- 
courage in wartime. This would be a 
far more flexible and less disruptive 
way of dealing with certain com- 
modities, such as gasoline, sugar, and 
rubber, than the hit-or-miss rationing 
of the last war. 

To prevent such a war-purchase 
tax from becoming a permanent part 
of the tax structure, Congress should 
grant such a power for not more than 
a year at a time, and should retain, in 
addition, the right to terminate it even 
before then bv a vote of either House. 
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dishes dry themselves 


BoTH PLATES are just a minute out of the 
dish pan... Drops of water cling to the one 
washed with soap. On the other, cleaned with 
a synthetic detergent, the drops have run off. 

Some daring statistician has estimated that 
more than one trillion dishes are washed each 
year in American homes. Synthetic detergents 
make washing easier, wiping unnecessary. So 
sales grow by millions of pounds every year! 

General Aniline’s domestic detergents have 
no equal. GA has made detergents longer than 

. any other manufacturer in this country, 

supplies varied types for industry. 
With its two large plants at 
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Rensselaer, N.Y. and Grasselli, N. J., General 
Aniline is also the leading U.S. producer of 
high quality dyestuffs (sold by the General 
Dyestuff Corp.) ... And its Ansco Division at 
Binghamton, N.Y., is a major producer of film, 
cameras, photographic papers, and chemicals. 

The GA Division at Johnson City, N.Y., 
makes Ozalid facsimile reproducing machines 
and sensitized papers... Antara Products, in 
New York City, sells specialties and advises 
on new product applications... All of which 
makes General Aniline an important industry 
to the national economy . . . and a company 
worth knowing, worth watching! 


7 AMUINE & FIIM CORPORATION 
..- From Research to Reality .. .230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y3 














The Assumption of Mary 


Toward the middle of the fifth century, 
the Emperor Marcian and the Empress 
Pulcheria built in Constantinople a mag- 
nificent basilica to the Mother of God. 
Hearing that Mary’s body was buried at 
Jerusalem, the imperial couple begged 
its bishop, Juvenal, to permit them to 
move the Virgin's body to the new 
church. St. Juvenal replied that this 
would be impossible. 

On her death in the presence of the 
Apostles, said Juvenal, Mary was placed 
in a tomb. But the Apostle Thomas was 
late in reaching Jerusalem* and on ar- 
rival asked that the tomb be opened for 
him. When it was unsealed, the body was 
not there. In telling this story, the eighth- 
century philosopher St. John Damascene 
concludes by stating: “Wherefrom the 
Apostles concluded that the body was 
taken up to heaven.” 

From such records as this sprang a 
traditional belief among early Christians 
and, later, Roman Catholics that the 
body of the Virgin Mary was “assumed” 
into heaven there to be reunited with 
her soul. As the Mother of God, Catholic 
theologians state, Mary was granted 
specific privileges. She was conceived 
without original sin on her soul, a dogma 
proclaimed by Pope Pius IX in 1854 as 
the Immaculate Conception. She was 
free from personal sin, and in the Virgin 
Birth she bore Christ without knowing 
man (Lateran Council of 649). And she 
aid not have to suffer bodily corruption 
but was taken up into heaven—a miracle 





*Some historians say Mary died at Ephesus. 
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commemorated Aug. 15 in the feast of 
the Assumption. 

But the doctrine of the Assumption 
has never been declared a dogma, i.e., 
a truth revealed by God, which must be 
believed under pain of heresy. Two cen- 
turies ago, Benedict XIV declared it 
would be “blasphemous” and “scandal- 
ous” not to believe in the Assumption. So 
strong has been the belief that constant 
petitions have poured in to the popes 
since the seventh century urging that the 
Assumption be declared a dogma. 

Last week on the eve of the feast day, 
the Vatican paper Osservatore Romano 
announced that at last the Church was 
ready to do just that. On Nov. 1 Pope 
Pius XII will proclaim the dogma of the 
Assumption. It will mark the first time 
that a revealed doctrine has been de- 
clared an explicit Catholic dogma since 
1870 when the Vatican Council pro- 
claimed the infallibility of the pope when 
speaking on matters of faith and morals. 

Most Catholics had expected the an- 
nouncement for some time. In May 1946 
Pope Pius wrote to all Catholic bishops 
for their opinion, which overwhelmingly 
favored the step. A few felt that procla- 
mation of the dogma would widen the 
rift between Roman Catholicism and 
other branches of Christendom. 

At least some of their fears seemed 
justified. Three days after the Rome 
announcement, the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York Drs. Geoffrey Francis 
Fisher and Cyril Forster Garbett, de- 
clared jointly and positively that “the 
Church of England does not and cannot 
hold this doctrine to be a necessary part 
of the Catholic faith.” 

Immediately backed up by the Rt. Rev. 


Mouse of Ged: The Loyal Order of the Moose this week dedicated a $1,500,000 House of God 


Henry Knox Sherrill, presiding bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
Anglican archbishops expressed profound 
regret that “the Roman Catholic Church 
has chosen by this act to increase dog- 
matic differences in Christendom.” 


Gloomier Dean 


At 90, the “Gloomy Dean” was evi- 
dently gloomier and testier than ever. 
The Very Rev. William Ralph Inge 
(rhymes with “ring”), dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London from’ 1911 to 1934, 
last week berated Roman Catholicism, 
Calvinism, Martin Luther, and Judaism 
with all the acerbity and venom which 
have characterized his Cassandra pre- 
dictions for England and her Church. 

Speaking at the Modern Churchmen’s 
Conference in Cambridge, England, Dr. 
Inge called Roman Catholicism “a very 
successful method of mind-cure.” Cal- 
vinism he found “simply baptised stoicism 
. . . we can hardly call it Christian.” 
Luther was, in his words, the “spiritual 
father of Adolf Hitler.” 

“Do you agree with me that our ser- 
vices are terribly clogged with Judaism?” 
the Gloomy Dean asked his listeners. He 
called verse 30 of the 68th Psalm “gib- 
berish” (it reads: “Rebuke the company 
of spearmen, the multitude of the bulls, 
with the calves of the people, till every 
one submit himself with pieces of silver: 
scatter thou the people that delight in 
war’). Stating that he understood that 
the first few words of the psalm literally 
translated mean “rebuke the hippo- 


potamus,” Dr. Inge added that “our 
church-goers would sing this with equal 
unction if they had it before them.” 





for all religions at Mooseheart, the 37-year-old child city near Chicago which now cares for nearly 
1,000 children of deceased members. Youngsters are brought up in the faith of their fathers. 
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“Under Construction” 


To all of us, those are stirring words. 

They signify Americans . . . forever building, 
developing, improving. They are arrow words... 
always pointing toward a better future. 


To roadbuilder Edward D. Eveleth of Arcadia, 
California .. . the words “Under Construction” mean 
ribbons of smooth highway . . . tying one town 

to another, one state to another, one country to another. 


But to Army Reservist Edward D. Eveleth, 

those words apply as well to the defense forces 

of his country. He, and thousands of other 

Army Reservists like him, realize that these forces 
must be continuously revitalized by the best 
young men ... the newest equipment .. .. 

the very finest leadership available. 


That’s why Sgt. Eveleth devotes two nights 

and one weekend a month to his duties as Operations 
Sergeant of the 370th Boat and Shore Regiment, 

U. S. Army Organized Reserve Corps. If and when... 
he is determined that he and his unit will be ready 
...oncall... to build and maintain the beachheads 
and supply roads so vital to the U. S. Army. 


Find out how you can serve your country 
and yourself in the U. S. Army’s Organized Reserve 
Corps. For full information, visit your nearest 
U.S. Army and U. S. Air Force Recruiting Station 
or call your local ORC Unit Instructor. | 


SGT. EVELETH DIRECTING BULLDOZER OPERATOR AT FORT MACARTHUR, CALIFORNIA 
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ARATOGA Sprincs, N.Y.—What is 
known, for want of a better phrase, 
as our social system has withered un- 
der the keen Democratic eye of Sen. 
Estes Kefauver, head of the national 
antigambling drive. Big-game hunters 
have gathered in Saratoga this month, 
as usual, but there are no big games. 
There are not even any , 
quarter-limit games. The lit- 
tle girls on the sidewalks are 
playing jacks for nothing, 
which, between you and 
me, is certainly a mighty 
tame form of jacks. 

As we went to press (in- 
stead of to the cleaner’s, for 
once), there had been no 
gambling whatever for the 
first three weeks of the Sara- 
toga season. Things may change in the 
final week. Every hollow tree up here 
contains a gambler, waiting for the 
word. But such is the power of the 
Kefauver movement that the word 
may never come—at least, not in 1950. 

The thing is a tribute to the senator’s 
reach and eyesight. Only once before, 
in the memory of this steady com- 
muter, has gambling been shut down 
for the whole of a peacetime Saratoga 
season. That time, the local authorities 
meant to give the word, but forgot 
what it was. It was downright embar- 
rassing for all hands, if you are willing 
to admit starvation is embarrassing. 


N THE good old days of the nine- 
teenth century, under Honest John 
Morrissey, there was gambling in Sar- 
atoga. Under Dick Canfield, there was 
gambling. Under Dutch Schultz, 
Lucky Luciano, Frank (But They Got 
Nothing on Me) Costello, and other 
members of the bon ton, there was 
gambling. So this year’s drought has 
got real significance, and don’t tell me 
that I can say that again. I know I can. 
It has got real significance. 

There is, of course, one type of 
gambling going on here. I hate to 
blow the flute on my pals, but I think 
Senator Kefauver should know that if 
you visit the race track, and go to a 
window marked “$2” (which is not 
the owner’s real name), you can get a 
bet down. Something of that sort oc- 
curred the other day. I want to de- 
scribe it, because the dew came down 
tumultuously, the track became a 
bouillabaisse, and for the first time in 








Kefauver Conquers All 


by JOHN LARDNER 


my life, I got an insight into the 
psychology of steeplechase jockeys. 

As everyone knows, steeplechase 
jockeys are strange people, even for 
jockeys. There is a popular superstition 
that they get together before each 
jumping race and try to eliminate 
speculation on the outcome. When the 
SEC eliminates speculation, 
that’s good, but when it 
happens in a horse race, the 
public gets irritable and 
tends to hang steeplechase 
jockeys from tall trees. 

How much truth there is 
in that legend, I don’t know. 
It’s certain that on dry days, 
steeplechase jockeys may be 
seen falling like so many 
autumn leaves. So when the 
rain began to pour last week, and the 
ground grew muddy and treacherous, 
most of the crowd decided to pass up 
the hurdle race. When honest spills 
are added to preconceived spills, as 
seemed likely to happen in this case, 
the prospect is truly forbidding. 

What did happen was that all the 
boys stayed on their horses from start 
to finish. The crowd was puzzled, and 
there was some talk of lynching the 
riders anyway, just to be safe. 

From a source close to a source, I 
have learned the explanation of the 
riddle. Steeplechase jockeys do not 
fall off on wet days, because it is 
messy. On clear, dry afternoons, falling 
can be a pleasure, especially in Sara- 
toga, where all nature smiles, and the 
grass is a little greener than elsewhere. 
Riding through the soup, they cling to 
their mounts for sanitary reasons, even 
in cases of marked incompatibility, 
where a separation might be highly 
desirable from the point of view of 
both the horse and the rider. 


HILE your correspondent mulled 
W over this somber truth, the flat 
races went around and around under 
water. Every now and then some 
piece of flotsam, like Ted Atkinson’s 
cap, or Eddie Arcaro’s nose, would 
bob to the surface, but in the main, 
the sport was completely snorkelized. 
It was wet, but it was the only sport 
in town. The government really took 
the variety out of Saratoga life when it 
decided to open a gambling drive and 
compete with the war in Korea and 
points East for newspaper space. 
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BOXING: 


Go Away 


A series of postponements, necessi- 
tated by a broken rib and a bruised heart 
muscle, hadn’t rid Ezzard Charles of a 
regretted agreement to defend his Na- 
tional Boxing Association heavyweight 
title against Freddie Beshore. When 
Charles finally got both medical clear- 
ance and an offer of a big payday else- 
where, the blond Beshore still stood 
stubbornly in the way. Promoters anxious 
to get their fingers into a Joe Louis- 
Charles gate (a predicted $500,000) 
tried to buy off the former sailor and got 
only a stolid shake of his head. 

And when Freddie Beshore at last got 
his pitiable championship chance last 
week in Buffalo, N. Y., he continued 
being a wholehearted nuisance. 

The same clumsy faith that had carried 
him through more than 1,300 miles of 
roadwork and 500 rounds of sparring for 
this one night now sent him boring into 
the champion with head down and guard 
up. Ringside experts actually gave him 
a couple of the early rounds. After the 
fourth round, when one Charles punch 
ripped out the challenger’s mouthpiece 
and others sent him back to his corner 
with a spinning head, the bout was no 
longer a contest, but Beshore was no less 
faithful to his absurd hope. 

The pinch-waisted, broad-shouldered 
Charles’s stab-and-slash attack, defective 
in timing after a ten-month layoff, cut 
Beshore around both eyes and bloodied 
his nose and lips. A freshly sown cauli- 
flower in Beshore’s right ear bloomed to 
the bursting point. Through several 


rounds there was virtually no interruption 
of the punches that the unexciting but 
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Beshore: End of a stubborn idea 
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not inefiicient Carles rained on him. 

But in the last of the fifteen rounds 
Beshore still hadn’t backed away, still 
hadn’t been off his feet. At 2:53, only 
seven seconds short of the full route, 
he was stopped but it was the referee 
who halted matters when Beshore’s cauli- 
flower finally burst. 

Later, Charles had further reason to 
wish he had never heard of Freddie 
Beshore. The Buffalo receipts—only 
$28,666.36 collected from 6,298 cus- 
tomers—gave the Negro the embarrassing 
distinction of drawing the poorest gate in 
modern heavyweight title history. That 
left manager Jake (Walkie-Talkie) Mintz 
in poor position to talk about his cham- 
pion’s rights in a Louis-Charles match set 
for Sept. 27 in New York City. 

Charles had to settle for 20 per cent to 
Louis’s 35, and the early betting prefer- 
ence (3 to 1) also went to the 36-year- 
old Louis—who retired in 1948 but has 
done more than 300 rounds of exhibition 
boxing since. then. 


TENNIS: 


The Fourth Man 


Outside, on the tennis courts of the 
Longwood Cricket Club in Brookline, 
Mass., the national doubles champion- 
ships were being played. But the players 
lounging in the clubhouse one day last 
week had minds only for the impending 
word from New York City. 

Not one was surprised when the United 
States Davis Cup selection committee, 
meeting in New York, picked Ted 
Schroeder, Gardnar Mulloy, and Billy 
Talbert, all veterans of past cup successes. 
The fourth and last position—forfeited by 
Budge Patty when he sprained an ankle 
over the week end—was another matter. 
Most confident of getting it, only minutes 
before the word came in from New York, 
was 22-year-old Herbie Flam. He had, 
he pointed out, won eight out of nine 
tournaments this season and had beaten 
Schroeder twice. 

When the announcement finally arrived, 
however, Flam only slouched deeper in 
his clubhouse chair and groaned: “Holy 
smokes! What do you have to do to 
make that team?” For a fourth man, the 
committee had picked Tom Brown, mostly 
preoccupied with law studies at the 
University of California for the last three 
years and beaten four times by Flam. 

Harry Hopman, 44-year-old nonplaying 
captain of the Australia cup squad (who 
played into the semifinals at Brookline 
with Seymour Greenberg of Chicago), 
also was surprised but for a different 
reason. He hadn't expected the Ameri- 
cans to pass over a man like Vic Seixas, a 
semifinalist at Wimbledon this year. “In 
my opinion,” Hopman said, “Seixas is one 
of the best young players the United 
States has available.” 


August 28, 1950 


“Flam,” explained Alrick Man, U.S. 
nonplaying captain, “wasn’t picked 
because of his youth. Seixas received 
heavier consideration. We finally decided 
to go along with Brown because of his 
proven poise in big matches.” 

In every instance, for that matter, 
the selectors obviously had gone along 
with proven talent even though it might 
be waning talent. They could expect 


SPORTS 


Fully 50,000 had been expected to be 
on hand when Old Diz strode out to 
home plate, a red bandanna in his hip 
pocket and a Jovian expansiveness behind 
his spectacles, to deliver his speech of 
acceptance. He has, reputedly, made 
more speeches at the invitation of banquet 
and luncheon committees than any other 
player in the American League. He has 
volunteered other little talks that got him 
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Accent on experience: Talbert, Mulloy, Man, Schroeder, Brown 


more than the customary amount of crit- 
icism if things went wrong in the Amer- 
icans’ cup defense at Forest Hills this 
week. Accenting their choices’ ages 
(Mulloy is 36; Talbert, 31; Schroeder, 


29; Brown, 26) was the challenging Aus- , 


tralians’ youth gamble: Frank Sedgman, 
22, Ken McGregor, 21, and George 
Worthington, 21, teamed with a 3l-year- 
old bellwether, John Bromwich. 


BASEBALL: 
Dizzy’s Day 


A new Pontiac car, a rowboat with an 
outboard motor, and complete sets of 
fishing and archery equipment had been 
bought for him. There was to be a cash 
purse, too, and no telling how much 
money would be in it eventually; one- 
dollar and two-dollar contributions were 
still coming in from small Indiana towns 
long devoted to the old farm boy from 
Sandcut, Ind. 

Bad weather in Detroit forced the 
postponement of “Trout Night” at Briggs 
Stadium last week, but the arrangements 
had already put across the main idea. 
In the town that had tried to get rid of 
him only a few months ago, Paul Howard 
(Dizzy) Trout was once more a big 
(6 feet 3) and solid (215 pounds) citizen. 


chased out of ball parks. On occasion he 
has, with fluent gestures, challenged a 
whole grandstand to fair fight. 

Early in Trout’s pitching career a fellow 
named Dizzy Dean, dizzy as a fox, gave 
him some advice: “If I was you I’d stop 
poppin’ off until I'd went out there and 
won myself some ball games.” Trout won 
the ball games (27 of them in 1944) 
and worked as hard as any ballplayer 
in the business (six games in nine days 
in 1945). But last spring, though he had 
become the mellowest (35) man on the 
Detroit Tigers’ roster, Trout still tended to 
light into a speech at untactful moments. 

Although everyone knew that the 
Tigers had been trying hard to deal 
him off to some other club, Trout 
delivered an ultimatum: he wasn’t going 
to spend another season stuck in the bull 
pen. The onetime star starter had spent 
1949 there, had worked only 59 innings, 
and had won only three games. And 
until May 28 of this year, despite his 
ultimatum, Trout was still in the bull pen. 

Then, with higher-rated pitchers ailing, 
Manager Red Rolfe gave him a chance 
to back up his talk. He did. 

Against the most destructive batting 
array in baseball, the Boston Red Sox, 
the veteran righthander made _ three 
starts and won them all. He faced and 
licked New York, another of the first- 
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The Library, University 
— of Virginia, designed 
b homas 
Jefferson, 1817. 


Writing of the Mark V Jaguar, Courtenay 
Edwards, famous motoring authority, says :— 
“Everything about it, the feel of it, the 
way it goes, the way it sounds and the way 
it looks has distinction! Its engine is as 
docile in city streets as it is impatiently fast 


3} Litre Sedan $3750. 34 Litre Convertible $3850. 
K120 34 Litre Super Sports $3945. Prices slightly 
higher in some inland States. Local Taxes extra. 
The Jaguar X K120 Super Sports withts 160 h.p. 
twin o.h.c. motor holds the world’s record for a pro- 
duction car with the remarkable speed of 132.6 m.p.h. 


Distributors—Eastern States: Hoffman Motor Car Co. Inc., 487 Park Ave., New York. 


verything 
about it has 


distinction 


on the open road ...I particularly liked 
the new steering which is light and positive. 
It corners like a racing car yet the springing 
with extra long torsion bars for the in- 
dependent front suspension gives a delightfully 
smooth ride.” 


AGUuUaT 


States West of Mississippi : Chas. H. Hornburg, Jnr., 9176 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 














Thirsting for sales? Look outdoors! 

















BREVITY. People that “‘don’t have 
time to read ads”’ read this Canada 
Dry Panel at a single glance. And 
messages on panels are clear... 
easily remembered at the point 
of sale. Put your ad on GOA 
panels and in your customers’ 


1925 Silver Anniversary Year 
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minds! General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Co., 515 S. Loomis Street, 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 


*Covers 1400 
leading cities 
and towns. 
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Dizzy backed up his talk 
place Tigers’ principal pursuers. On Aug. 
16 a five-hit performance against the 
Chicago White Sox gave him his sixth 
triumph in six straight starts—in which he 
allowed an average of only two runs a 
game—for a season record of ten victories 
against two defeats. 

Experts thought Old Diz’s new fork 
ball* partly accounted for his comeback. 
Teammates said his control was better 
(only 38 walks in 116 innings); some 
insisted that his old fast ball had come 
back for wise, sparing use—even though 
a fast ball isn’t supposed to come back. 
Manager Rolfe, who has entrusted him 


‘ with some of the campaign’s most critical 


games, said: “I’ve found that if you put 
him into a tough spot he really shines.” 

Whatever the reasons, Detroit fans last 
week acted genuinely glad that Dizzy, 
a Detroit hand since 1939, had managed 
to stay on a while longer. A local judge 
suspended a speeding charge against 
him (Trout sent in a check for $10 
anyway ). And 72 Ford workers petitioned 
local sports writers and broadcasters to 
stop using their hero’s undignified nick- 
name. It was pinned on him as the 
result of an embarrassing incident in a 
Terre Haute ball park—“I ran under an 
awning to get out of a rainstorm, and it 
was only part of an advertisement painted 
on the brick wall and I knocked myself 
out”—but Trout himself had no desire to 
suppress it. “That nickname,” he said, 
with both affection and shrewdness, “has 
been one of my biggest assets.” 





*In which the ball is gripped between the thumb 
and ~iip-eqvees index and middle fingers to produce 
a fluttery effect. 


o Newsweek 
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—_ THEATER —— 
New Play 


Live Wire (Michael Todd). Although 
Garson Kanin’s new comedy is his first 
since the enchanting “Born Yesterday” 
(1946) it is reported that he wrote 
“Live Wire” back in 1947. While the 
time lapse leaves the play just a mite 
dated, the author’s lapses are less easily 
overlooked, even when his gusty direc- 
tion whips up sporadic splashes of hilarity 
from a slapdash and laggard script. 

The comedy begins with a group of 
impecunious young actors living in more 
peace than privacy in a quonset hut 
located on a vacant New York lot. Into 
this already cluttered cooperative Kanin 
introduces first a blond and brassy hoof- 
er (Sheila Bond) who makes a play for 
the only inmate with money-in the offing 
(Peter Turgeon) and follows her with a 
selfish and insufferably smug heel (Scott 
McKay) who almost finishes the job of 
wrecking the bachelor establishment. 
Then a picture magazine does a spread 
on the quonset ménage. The end result is 
good—the villain gets his picture on the 
cover and the promise of fame and 
fortune in Hollywood. 

Just why the outcome is good is still 
Kanin’s secret. He is more explicit in his 
strictly comical comments. (How do you 
get to be a success on television? Take 
a course in acting through Venetian 
blinds.) Luckily Elspeth Eric, Peggy 
Cass, and the rest of a talented cast take 
these hot-weather antics in their stride. 
Rex Williams, Jack Gilford, and Pat 
Harrington contribute the © sturdiest 


laughs, and Murvyn Vye enlivens the 
climax with a hilarious impersonation of 
a Hollywood talent agent. 





ss 2 es >. * 
Fred Fehl 


Scott McKay annoyed Miss Eric 
August 28, 1950 
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Quick help for 
a quake-stricken city 


Last May in Cuzco, Peru, the stillness of 
a Sunday afternoon was shattered by the 
hammer blow of an earthquake. Death 
and injury followed in its wake... many 
homes and buildings were destroyed. To 
the horrors of devastation was added the 
threat of water contamination . . . the 
people faced an epidemic of water- 
borne disease. 


Then Pennsalt, working closely with 
United Nations relief leaders and public 
health officials, rushed an air shipment of 
its water-sanitizing chemical, Perchloron, 
to Cuzco. The dust of destruction hadn’t 
settled when the Perchloron arrived... 
to destroy bacteria and help restore safe 
drinking water for the stricken families 
there. 


Perchloron, containing 70% available 
chlorine, is but one of many chemicals 
developed by Pennsalt to improve 
modern living: New uses for them are 
constantly being discovered for the bene- 
fit of our customers around the globe. 


In manufacturing chemicals, you never 
know just where the development of new 
products will lead. A century ago, Penn- 
salt started in business to make caustic 


soda from common salt. One product 
led to another . . . until today Pennsalt 
produces chemicals for agriculture, for 
household use, and for many industries: 
automotive, metals, petroleum, food and 
beverage, laundry and dry cleaning, 
pulp and paper, abrasives, electroplating, 
stamping and enameling, transportation, 
sanitation . . . dozens of others. 


Pennsalt is working for nearly every 
major industry and many of the leading 
firms in the free world! Its rise to 
success in the chemical manufacturing 
field has brought financial stability, too: 
Pennsalt has paid common stock divi- 
dends every single year since 1863! 


We would like to apply our ingenuity 
and experience to your problem in chem- 
icals. Write: Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, 1000 Widener Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Another Story of Progress from 


chemicals 


INDUSTRIAL - AGRICULTURAL - HOUSEHOLD 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR A CENTURY 
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INDUSTRY: 
War Over Hollywood 


From Hollywood, where the Korean 
situation last week was still scarcely more 
than a puff of smoke on the industry's 
horizon, Newsweek's correspondent, 
Leonard Slater, sent the following esti- 
mate of the film capital's attitude toward 
impending crisis: 


Hollywood, bewitched, bothered, and 
bewildered by taxes, television, and the 
unalterable aging of its top stars greeted 
the Korean war as something it had been 
through before and could survive again. 

At first glance the war clouds showed 
some trace of silver lining. In the partial 
mobilization of American industry, Holly- 
wood saw a respite, perhaps a long and 
prosperous one, from the onrushing threat 
of television. Producers and the trade 
press joined in trumpeting the conversion 
of the nation’s electronics industry to a 
war footing. This would probably mean 
the diminution, if not the end of the 
production of television equipment, and 
consequent slowing of the stampede out 
of movie theaters that has given filmville 
a continuing case of ulcers. 

Furthermore, with the nation’s indus- 
tries back in round-the-clock production, 
such box-office aids as extra “swing-shift” 
performances for night employes might 
be revived. There would be lots of fresh 
money flowing into workers’ jeans and, so 
the industry hoped, out again through 
the ticket wickets. 

So far there has been scant indication 
of a step-up in the production of war 
pictures. Several military-background 
films are being prepared, but industry 





MOVIES 





people are more inclined to credit the 
smashing success of M-G-M’s “Battle- 
ground” rather than any suddenly awak- 
ened trend springing out of the Korean 
fighting. Most of the current crop of war 
films, such as Warner’s “Operation Pa- 
cific” and M-G-M’s “Red Badge of Cour- 
age,” concern wars that have already 
been decided, though some of them, one 
studio executive admitted, “may drag in 
Korea by the heels.” 

What Hollywood fears in trying to 
cash in on the current international crisis 
is that by the time writers, directors, 
cutters, and distributors have done their 
jobs, world conditions may have drastic- 
ally changed. It currently prefers to play 
safe with reissues and sure-fire escapist 
fare—musicals, cowboy films, mysteries. 
If there is any indication of a new trend, 
science fiction—trips-to-the-moon stuff—is 
definitely it. 

Directly traceable to the Korean cri- 
sis, however, is the sudden rush of pro- 
ducers to the Johnston Office to register 
new titles for future war films. Some 
examples: “Hiroshima, U.S.A.,” “Penta- 
gon,” “First Battalion in Korea,” and 
“Dateline Korea.” One foresighted if 
melancholy thinking producer even 
came up with “Back to Korea.” 


PREVIEWS: 
New Films 


Treasure Island (RKO). Walt Disney 
has for the first time entirely forsaken his 
drawing board in favor of live actors in 
this Technicolor version of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s classic pirate story. And de- 
spite his relative unfamiliarity with this 
bulkier medium, he has proved the im- 
agination that animated Snow White’s 


dwarves, Cinderella’s mice, and a reluc- 
tant dragon (NeEwsweEEK, Feb. 13) is still 
in working order. 

Idyllic in setting and heroically im- 
probable in action, Disney’s “Treasure 
Island” comes as close as may be possible 
on film to animating the stuff a boy’s 
dreams ‘are made of. And this achieve- 
ment is not merely the result of slavish 
faithfulness to the original. The Admiral 
Benbow Inn and the Good Ship Hispani- 
ola appear as Stevenson described them 
to the last rum pot and marlin spike. But 
Disney has kept the treasure island itself 
in the kind of scenic and geographic soft 
focus that lends an extra glitter to its 
buried gold. And he has recreated the 
story's famous ruffians with the bold 
hand of a cartoonist. 

The one-legged terror of the seas, 
Old Long John Silver (Robert Newton), 
winks, grimaces, and thunders to the 
point of deliberate caricature. Blind Pew 
(John Laurie), George Merry (Ralph 
Truman), Black Dog (Francis DeWolff), 
and the other followers of the Jolly 
Roger fly their villainous colors with 
equally tautological gusto. Though adults 
may detect more than a trace of ham in 
the performances of this beetle-browed 
coterie, any child under the age of 15 
should know his pirates well enough 
to set them right. 

The owner of the treasure-hunting 
ship (Walter Fitzgerald) should prove 
eminently satisfactory as a_ knuckle- 
headed British squire who finds his 
captain’s (Basil Sidney) efficiency “un- 
English.” Denis O’Dea as Livesy, the 
ship’s doctor, remains pleasantly imver- 
turbable even when confronted with 
Long John’s most diabolical mugging. 
And Geoffrey Wilkinson puts every ounce 
of his apparently boundless energy into 


On a soft-focus island Driscoll finds gold and unpredictable companions— Wilkinson (left) and Newton 
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the role of Ben Gun, the marooned sailor. 

But as anyone who has ever been 
young should remember, “Treasure Is- 
land” is mainly the story of Jim Hawkins, 
the Hispaniola’s stout-hearted cabin boy 
who overhears from the bottom of an 
apple barrel the pirates plotting to take 
over the ship and foils them gallantly 
with his own little derringer. As a con- 
siderably younger Jim Hawkins than 
Stevenson’s, Bobby Driscoll romps through 
a role that should put him next to 
Hopalong Cassidy in the hearts of his con- 
temporaries with a charm and naturalness 
that does much toward making “Treasure 
Island” one of the best children’s pictures 
to come along in many a year. 


In Beaver Valley (RKO). As a com- 
panion piece to “Treasure Island” Disney 
offers the second in a series of docu- 
mentary shorts called “True-Life Adven- 
tures” which began last winter with “On 
Seal Island,” an impressive glimpse of the 
fur seal colony on the Pribilof Islands in 
the Bering Strait. Advertised simply as 
presenting “strange facts about the world 
we live in,” the series continues with an 
intimate study of animal life in a moun- 
tain valley, the first citizens of which are 
a family of beavers. And its 32 minutes 
include what are undoubtedly some of 
the most remarkable unrehearsed por- 
traits of wild animals going about their 
business in their native habitat that have 
ever been made with a movie camera. 

Equipped with a telephoto lens and 
almost incredible patience, photographer 
Alfred G. Milotte so skillfully handles his 
subjects that not one of them reveals any 
evidence of self-consciousness. Following 
his purposeful beavers through four sea- 
sons of hard labor, he catches them 
gnawing down trees, repairing their dam, 
and even indulging in a few moments of 
romance between chores. His supporting 
cast includes a patient mother wood 
duck instructing her brood in the tech- 
nique of taking off from a pond, a playful 
gang of otters tobogganing down a snowy 
slope, and a raccoon battling a sharp- 
clawed crawfish he has lined up for din- 
ner. One of the most dramatic sequences 
follows a school of migrating salmon up 
through thunderous rapids to their 
spawning grounds. The “heavy” is a 
mournful coyote who seems always to be 
one jump behind his next meal. 

With the aid of Winston Hibler’s 
tasteful and humorous narration and Paul 
Smith’s eloquent background music, the 
entire cast, which includes also crickets, 
tree frogs, and a goggle-eyed great blue 
heron, become tragic, comical, and often 
near-human personalities. 
___Unpretentiously coupled to a film of 
‘Treasure Island’s” stature, and less than 
half the length of an ordinary feature, 
“Beaver Valley” is nonetheless an artistic 
triumph that should go down in film his- 
tory as a classic of its kind. 
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THE DANCE 
They Dance in the Streets in Steamboat Springs 


a | They roped off a mile of United States 
Highway 40 at Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
That much attention rarely comes to the 
little Rocky Mountain town, except for 
visiting skiers or cars streaking through 
on their way to Denver or Salt Lake City. 
But last week, the little town was impor- 
tant enough for state troopers to detour 
cars away from it, so that square dancers 
could literally dance in the streets. 

“Dip and dive” and “allemande left” 
are calls that have been echoing up and 
down the land with increasing popularity 
for some time and are part and parcel of 
the fad for country music (NEWSWEEK, 
June 13, 1949). City slickegs have turned 
to blue jeans and ginghams and learned 
; to swing their partners with all the aban- 

J don of dyed-in-the-calico country folk. 
: But it took the pioneer town of Steam- 
Ys : anni : ; : boat Springs to have a four-day “square- 
Girls whirled against the sky in a block party turned into... Aes Gis” Wick ahiind thats endtinted 
its normal population. 

Sponsored by the Perry-Mansfield 
dance and theater camp and the local 
Chamber of Commerce, the festival was 
inaugurated for the benefit of the local 
hospital. Only about 100 people were 
expected, but 3,000 showed up. Whole 
families came, with small children and 
grandparents do si do-ing it across the 
fields and streets of Steamboat Springs. 
But the town was so unprepared for the 
avalanche that many of the visitors ended 
up by sleeping on the sidewalks. 

Competing dance teams were judged 
for technical execution (50 per cent), 
expression and enthusiasm (30 per cent), 
appearance and costume (20 per cent). 
First honors went to the youthful “Stam- 
peders” from Denver. 

All of this was a far cry from the glori- 
fied block party that Charlotte Perry and 
Portia Mansfield originally decided on. 
The Perry-Mansfield Camp is, however, 
used to the unexpected. When they 
opened shop in 1914, the bloomers, 
middy blouses, and long black stockings 
of their dancers scandalized Steamboat 
Springs. But the camp grew, and by 1923 
they were sending out professional com- 
panies as concert attractions and _ later 
played the Pantages circuit in vaude- 
ville—all of which helped to finance the 
present undertaking. 

The camp is divided into children’s, 
intermediate, and professional groups 
and spreads out over 46 buildings. Many 
of the top modern dancers—Agnes de 
Mille, Doris Humphrey, Hanya Holm, 
Valerie Bettis, Merce Cunningham, José 
Limon, Charles Weidman—have worked 
there. Each year, during the eight-week 
season, six major performances are given, 
but good horsemanship and trail-blazing 
i are also part of the routine. And so suc- 

) Louis Melancon Photos cessful was their first square-dance fes- 
..- and Colorado belles swung their calico in the lodge halls tival, that it will now be an annual affair. 
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Breeze through the heot- 


be a Daiquiri fan! 








In this good old sultry summertime, you'll thrill to the chill 
of a Daiquiri,. America’s coolest cocktail. And Daiquiri 
perfection is so easy to attain if you make sure the rum’s 
one of the many fine brands from Puerto Rico . . . so dry, 
so light and so inviting to your taste! 


Just take a jigger of Puerto Rican rum (white), the juice of 
Y4 afresh lime or 4 lemon, a level teaspoonful of sugar and 
shake together with cracked ice until really cold! Or, to 


make a frozen Daiquiri, use an electric blender instead of 
the cocktail shaker—serve with short straws. 


For a tall, smooth cooler, try the Puerto Rican Rum 
Collins—made with a jigger of Puerto Rican rum (gold), 
the juice of % a lemon, in a highball glass of ice cubes— 
fill with soda. Or top off that distinctive. light Puerto Rican 
rum with a sparkling Collins mix. 

But do use a rum from Puerto Rico—the most popular 
rum with Americans—the supreme rum for these cooling 
drinks. Have a Daiquiri today at your favorite bar—and 


buy a bottle of your choice Puerto Rican rum today for 
wonderfully frosty drinks at home. 


Thedysigh-todea,. KOWMNS . Rterto* Rico 


PUERTO RICO INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY + SAN JUAN, P. R. 








Why we have Aoloctod, 
Newsweek, to adveitise tho 
Minneapolis i St.LauiaRaiuay 


President 
The Minneapolis & St. Lovis Railway Company 


In our advertising we stress the fast and depend- 
able transportation service that the M. & St. L. 
can render Industry. Consequently we want to be 
certain that our-story reaches the key men in busi- 
ness and industry who have the most say in the move- 
ment of goods. We are so convinced that Newsweek 
is read by just the men we want that we have more 
than tripled our schedule since 1946. 











Age of Innocence 


The Knights of Labor had almost dis- 
appeared by the time Owen Glen was 10 
years old. His father had been a member, 
and for the exercises at the last day of 
school, he taught Owen the magnificent 
creed of the Knights, who secretly sub- 
stituted it for the declamation (Custer’s 
Last Fight) the teacher had proposed. 

“To pause in his toil, to devote time to 
his own interest, to gain a knowledge of 
the world’s commerce, to unite, combine 
and cooperate in the great army of peace 
and industry, to nourish and cherish, to 
build and develop the temple he lives in, 
is the highest and noblest duty of man to 
himself, to his fellowmen, and to his 
Creator . . .” Owen told his classmates 
and their startled parents. 

Few novels show so clearly the problems 
of American historical fiction. It is essen- 
tially the problem of the gap between 
Owen’s education, symbolized by his 
memorizing the story of Custer’s last 
stand, and the reality of strikes, mining 
accidents, sicknesses, of his working-class 
life. To solve it, Ben Ames Williams has 
incorporated in “Owen Glen” a vast 
amount of historical research between 
the chapters of Owen’s story. 

Owen’s story is simple: He works in 
the office of The Hardiston (Ohio) Jour- 
nal, becomes a coal miner with his father, 
nearly dies of typhoid, becomes secre- 
tary-treasurer of the local of the United 
Mine Workers at 14, enlists during 
the Spanish-American War, and when 
he returns marries Miss Williams, the 
ichoolteacher he has idolized since boy- 
100d. 

The history is likewise simple: a mis- 
cellany of local items, births, deaths, 
parties, the attempted assassination of 


Frick, 38 miners killed in an explosion. _ : 


The book summons up what was in some 
respects a golden age for labor—barbe- 
tues, parades, workingmen for McKinley, 
rent at $4 a month, steak at 4 pounds for 
5 cents, honest union officials like Owen, 
faith in God, progress, prosperity, and 
meself. It tempers this nostalgic picture 
vith the reality of black lists, pitiful 
vages, the drudgery and occasional ter- 
ior of work underground, strikes as com- 
nonplace as cold weather in winter. 
Owen Guien. By Ben Ames Williams. 
129 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $3.75.) 


Adventure 


The top British best seller of the past 
few months “Ill Met by Moonlight” has 
an account of the kidnapping of the 

an general in command of occupied 
Grete (Newsweek, July 10). It deserves 
'b be. Limited strictly to the facts of the 
, it is principally the diary of W. 
is Moss who, with Patrick Leigh- 
rmor, organized and carried through 
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the kidnapping. They planned it as an 
aid to the morale of the predominantly 
pro-British Cretans. They hoped to get 
General Muller, hated by the islanders 
as a tyrant, but Muller was replaced by 
General Karl Kreipe, an old-line German 
officer, newly transferred to Crete from 
the Russian front. 

The house adjoining the general’s was 
owned by the top British agent among 
the islanders. Twice each day the gen- 
eral drove from his villa to headquarters. 
At one point in the road there was a T- 
junction where his car came almost to a 
dead stop. There, on the night of April 
26, 1944, Moss stepped out of the dark- 
ness and hit the chauffeur over the head, 
while Leigh-Fermor and a Cretan pulled 
the general from the car. Eight Cretan 
guerrillas- were with them or hidden 


nearby. The old man struggled with fury, 
lashing out with his arms and legs, and 
obviously expecting to be killed. Held in 
the back seat, he kept saying: “Where is 
my hat? Where is my hat?” Leigh-Fermor 
was wearing it as they drove away, 
passing 22 German control posts, where 
sentries saluted the general's car. 

They left the car on the beach, so the 
Germans would believe they had es- 
caped by sea (leaving a note saying that 
it was the work of British agents, so there 
would be no reprisals against the natives) 
and climbed Mount Ida, finally reaching 
Egypt by boat a month later. The sim- 
plicity of the account, the genial friend- 
ship of the natives, the stubbornness of 
the general, the intrigues of the Com- 
munists (they heard of the attempt the 
day before it was made, and threatened 
to expose it), the lack of mystification 
and melodrama in the operation, are 
likely to make readers agree with critic 
Harold Nicolson of The London Observ- 
er, who said it was one of the best adven- 
ture stories that he had ever read. (ILL 
MET By Moon icut. By W. Stanley Moss. 
192 pages. Macmillan. $2.50.) 


Purge 


In the black market of Moscow, on an 
impulse, an assistant clerk of the Moscow 
Clothing Trust bought for 300 rubles a 
short-barreled bluish-black Colt revolver 
—a forbidden weapon, the mere presence 
of which was a crime. Once he had it in 
his pocket, walking in the public gardens 
outside the Kremlin, when the Chief 
(Stalin) passed within 6 feet of him. In 
despair at his weakness, he gave it to his 
friend Kostia, and Kostia, accidentally 
meeting Comrade Tulayev of the Central 





Moss, General Kreipe, and Leigh-Fermor: The general’s hat was important 
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Captain John H. Miller 
“25 trips to the moon” 
Veteran Panagra pilot rounds out 


25,000 hours’ flying time . . . equivalent 
to 3 years in the-air, 5 million miles m 
flight, 25 trips to the moon. Captain Miller 
pilots El InterAmericano, has shuttled 
across the Andes hundreds of times. 

El InterAmericano is the fastest daily 
flight from the U.S.A. to Buenos Aires. 
De luxe DC-6 Sleeper follows the short 
route...via Pan American and Panagra 
from Miami to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires. Now—the “Fiesta 
Lounge”. Call your Travel Agent or Pan 
American, U.S. Sales Agents for 


PAN AMERICAN y GRACE AIRWAYS 
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Committee on a deserted street, killed 
him and escaped unobserved in the night. 

The first investigation produced 67 
arrests in three days. “The Case of Com- 
rade Tulayev” by Victor Serge is the 
story of five of the main suspects: (1) the 
High Commissioner of Security, (2) an 
old Bolshevik, a onetime friend of Lenin, 
long since forgotten and working in a li- 
brary, (3) a peasant hero of the civil war, 
dumb and brutal, who told his wife that 
Tulayev deserved what he got, (4) an 
almost sentimental secret agent in Spain, 
(5) an old revolutionist who had been in 
solitary exile in Siberia, under constant 
guard, for many years. 

Author Victor Serge knew what he 
was writing about. A onetime editor of 
the Communist International, and a 


friend of Trotsky, he was deported to 


Siberia in 1933 and released after an in- 
ternational protest. He died in Mexico 
three years ago. The point of view of his 
novel is that of the opposition within the 
Communist Party. As such, it is the clear- 
est account generally available of the 
psychology back of the purges. They 
have a chain reaction: Tulayev’s chauf- 
feur was once Bukharin’s chauffeur; the 
old Bolshevik once signed an order con- 
cerning him. Of such coincidences and 
casual remarks the vast Erchov-Rublev- 
Ryzhik conspiracy is compounded, mad 
and ridiculous in its over-all scope, but 
perfectly consistent in detail, a kind ‘of 
epic in reverse, the whole power of the 
state industriously documenting a known 
and obvious falsehood. The atmosphere 
of madness and fear is powerfully com- 
municated: old friends hurrying’ away, 
orders evaded, hushed conversations, the 
picture in Pravda with soméone else 
standing near the Chief. (Tue Case OF 


ComrApE TuLAyYEv. By Victor -Serge. 


306 pages. Doubleday. $3.) 


Natchez Under the Hill 


The first four novels of Frank Yerby 
sold more than a million copies apiece 
and the latest one, “Floodtide,” seems 
likely to be as popular. It is the story of 
Ross Pary, an architect who helped build 
half the imposing mansions of old Natchez 
but could not enter them because his 
family came from Natchez under the Hill. 

Ross is befriended by a wealthy plant- 
er, Lance Brittany, who helps him get 
established with a plantation of his own. 
He loves a beautiful Cuban refugee 
whose feeling about slavery leads him to 
free his own slaves and a homely girl 
named Cathy who smokes and swears 
and rides like aman. There is also Lance’s 
sadistic wife, who wears garments “dev- 
astatingly transparent or just as devastat- 
ingly opaque,” who forces Ross to make 
love to her at pistol point and who, when 
all his senses are “drowning in the surf 
pounding of his blood.” plugs him. 

Yerby is a master of this sort of thing; 








Serge: Historical falsehoods 


his story moves from one such incident to 
another with a tireless and uncluttered 
prose. If the total effect is barely above 
dime-novel -romanticizing, there is a cer- 
tain genuine emotion in Ross’s exclusion 
and a latent class consciousness or color 
consciousness in such episodes as the 
Negroes rescuing Conchita from the 
Spaniards who have raped and tortured 
her. The rapidity with which the char- 
acters get into each other’s arms after a 
first meeting gives the book a hurried air 
and historically may seem a little precipi- 
tous for Mississippi in 1850, but it cer- 
tainly speeds up the action. (FLooptive. 
By Frank Yerby. 342 pages. Dial. $3.) 
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7 Other Books 
SwiTzERLAND. By André Siegfried. . 
293 pages. Duell Sloan & Pearce. 
$3. André Siegfried says that contempo- 
rary Switzerland seems a sort of paradise 
lost. Entering it is like returning to the 


nineteenth century (“which no longer 
Information Service 


appears so stupid to us”), though it is 


among the most modern and progressive 
lof nations. Craftsmanship enables the 
Swiss to compete successfully with Amer- 
ican mass production. The superb hotel 
industry employs 62,400 people and 

akes possible the annual flow of tourists 

hich enriches the country like the Nile 

oods. No country demands more onerous 
military service from her citizens; a 
hitch in the army is regarded as an 
honor. “These astounding people,” says 
Siegfried, “who have everything, good 
isense, technique ... a fine culture, and 
ithe highest civilization, are also sensible 
of that supreme thing, ‘the only necessary 
thing,’ the human spirit.” 

THE SpaNisH GARDENER. By A. J. 
Cronin. 263 pages. Little Brown. $3. 
ntto § ‘This newest example of Dr. Cronin’s 
tered § 'proficiency in the art of popular fiction 
ibove tells of Nicholas Brande, who had known 
| cel- § many homes in his nine years, but whose 
usion § new one, with its magnificent Spanish 
color | garden, gave promise of happiness for 
s the §§ the first time. For his father, however, a 
























































| the fj Yeteran of the American consular serv- | 
tured ff ice, the transfer to San Jorge, Spain, was_ | 
on hot a promotion. His possessive love had | 
Iter a 





; estranged his young wife and placed a 
ed air @ barrier between Nicholas and the out- 
recipl- | side world. When Nicholas broke the 
it cet- Bf barrier in his companionship with the 
DTIDE- §j gardener, Brande tried through a psychi- 
- $3.) Bf atrist to turn the relationship into some- 
thing unnatural. His morbid jealousy 
festroyed the gardener and alienated 
the son from the father. This tag illustrates how cars are identified; SD is for San Diego, 100 
B Lonc THe IMperiaL Way. By Hanama is the checking number only this car will have while on the Santa Fe. 
Fasaki. 372 pages. Houghton Mifflin. 


3.50. Japanese soldiers were taught Where's that car of freight? extending to all Santa Fe traffic of- 


gh die are ~ a po gee phe When do I get it? fices, information regarding your Red 
ecome a god. Takeo did not fee i i 
rtain that this would be the case. As Santa Fe answers these two ques- a Saleet & BAEey Gee on 













































new recruit he served his apprentice- tions with its RED BALL INFORMA- = Your -<-rallebcagns enneeee —_ 
ip to the older reserve privates, cooked TION SERVICE which tells shipper directly Benet you in pening nial 
eir food, endured brutal beatings, and or consignee where his carload is at duction or sales promotions. 

ved his money. He wanted to buy his regular intervals when shipped over Let us send you our folder describ- 
arents an ox to take his place in the our line ... and tells him fast. ing this service. Just call or write your 


elds. This Japanese war novel of the Through the facilities of Santa Fe’s nearest Santa Fe Traffic Office. It pays 
ht against Communist guerrillas in 


. : ° ee by bl 
hina suggests that Takeo’s feelings were Vast private communication system to “Ship Santa Fe All The Way”! 
dely shared—by the university gradu- 
e who would not follow the inflexible F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mar. 


d oe rules required to become Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 
oiicer no less than by the ambitious 
Idier who beat the replacements in Santa Fe—all the way 
der to win praise and promotion. Typ- 

al incident: Takeo tries to save an old 
oman in front of a burning house, and 
e dashes into the flames, more afraid 
him than of the fire. 
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Motorized filing system 
for efficient record handling 


The Cardineer is a scientifically designed 
filing system for fast, efficient record keeping. 
All records are within easy reach of the oper- 
ator. To speed the location of records within 
the Cardineer, it is equipped with a reliable 
Bodine fractional horsepower electric motor. 
The rotary card file may be revolved in either 
direction by the operator to deliver the 
desired card for ready posting, reference, 
removal, or replacement. A two-way 
hand-button or foot-pedal switch allows 
the operator to quickly change the direction 
of rotation. 


The selection of the proper motor for this 
piece of equipment required careful consid- 
eration of many factors. Bodine was ideally 
equipped to handle this analysis. Nearly a 
half-century’s experience in designing and 
manufacturing fractional horsepower motors 
has given Bodine the broad background to 
help you select the correct motor for your 
product. We invite your inquiries. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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os ANGELES—The national impor- 
tance of the contest between 
Richard Nixon and Helen Gahagan 
Douglas for a United States senator- 
ship is underlined for at least three 
major reasons: the size and increasing 
importance of the state of California, 
the clear issue of political and economic 
philosophy between the two contest- 
ants, and the question of party respon- 
sibility for the Korean ordeal. 
This year’s census re- 
corded the fact thatlCalifor- 
nia has become the nation’s 
second state in population, 
In congressional representa- 
tion it will gain from six to 
eight House seats. It will 
rank with Pennsylvania in 
the Electoral College and in 
national nominating conven- 
tions. [It is a tremendous fac- 
tor in the political affairs of the nation! 
The contest between Nixon an 
Douglas presents the essential domes- 
tic issue before the country<the issue 
of individual freedom as against in- 
creasing governmental intervention in 
economic life. On this issue Nixon is a 
moderate conservative; Douglas, a 
radical. There are few contests this 
year for either the Senate or the 
House where the distinction is so clear. 


IxON is on record against the Bran- 
N nan plan for agriculture, the 
Administration plan for government 
medicine, the seizure of the tidelands 
from the states, compulsory Federal 
fair-employment legislation, and mo- 
nopolistic Federal ownership of elec- 
tric-power production. As a freshman 
congressman he took an active part in 
framing and passing the Taft-Hartley 
Act and has had the courage to defend 
it. He also voted for the Wood bill, 
which would have greatly improved 
Taft-Hartley. He is on record for a 
revision of the present social-security 
plan and for a straight pay-as-you-go 
system. He has been a vigorous worke1 
for drastic economies in Federal ex- 


penditures. He is best known for his 


services as a member of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. It 
was Nixon’s persistent and intelligent 
work, déspite the obstructionism of 
the State Department and the Admin- 
istration generally, that finally broke 
the Hiss case. He is co-sponsor of the 
Mundt-Ferguson-Nixon bill for the 
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control, disclosure, and punishment of 
subversive activities. 

Helen Gahagan Douglas, on the 
other hand, has consistently pursued 
the so-called Fair Deal party line, 
with some embellishments of her own. 
Practically every measure to enlarge 
Federal power, to inject government 
into economic life, to spend more gov- 
ernment money has had her support. 
She has vigorously opposed \ 
the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee for years. 
Her so-called libéralism has — 
caused her to take positions 
contrary to any rational 
dealing with Communist ac- 
tivities in our national life. 
In a speech delivered in 
1946 she stated what she 
termed her “Democratic 
Credo.” It consisted of a 
great deal of vague talk about democ- 
racy, behind which lurked the reality 
of a super state with handouts for 
everyone. At the beginning of this 
speech, moreover, there was the extra- 
ordinary statement: “I think we all _ 
know that Communism is no real threat 
to the institutions of this country.” A 
number of other statements followed, 
the import of which was that people 
who seek by positive action to control 
Communism are either hiding some 
sinister purpose behind their activities 
or are deluded and hysterical. 

Following the line apparently 
marked out by the Democratic high 
command, she has made the flat ac- 
cusation that Nixon opposed aid to 
Korea. The fact is that Nixon voted 
for military aid to Korea a year ago, 
but, as is well known now, precious 
little of that aid ever reached that un- 
happy land. In January of this year he 
voted with other Republicans against 
a grant of economic aid to Korea be- 
cause no military aid was included. 
Later, he voted for a new bill which 
extended aid to Formosa as well. 


T Is unfortunate that real issues in a 
I campaign like this will be pushed 
aside by this confusion, but the elec- 
tion is likely to be decided upon the 
question of responsibility for our lack 
of preparedness for the Korean attack. 
In any event, the California campaign 
will be a means for a straight-out vote 
for or against the Administration. For 
Douglas is 100 per cent for Truman. 


a J 
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Everybody welcomes this idea!” 


A NEw IEA in dinnerware is being given a hearty welcome in thousands of 


& 
American homes! 


This new dinnerware is made of Metmac® plastic, a remarkable material 
developed by American Cyanamid Company. It is unbelievably resistant 
to breakage. It has a colorful, lustrous beauty all its own. It fits perfectly into 
modern ideas for living and entertaining. And it is delightfully light and easy 
to care for. 

Plastic manufacturers throughout the country are now producing MELMac 
tableware in a varie ty of smart colors and designs. Its durability and lasting 
beauty have already been proven by use in many famous hotels and smart 
restaurants. 

MrtMac plastic is one of several interesting and versatile molding compounds 
developed by Cyanamid for the molding industry—to bring new standards of 
quality and value to scores of eve ryday products. 
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AMERICAN Granamid LOMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 





Materials for the Plastics Industry — one of the many industries served by Cyanamid 





Scientific tests prove Lucky Strike milder 
than any other principal brand! 


a 


These scientific tests — confirmed b 
three independent consulting laboratories — prov 
Lucky Strike is mildest of*six major brands tested! 

+: 


PHIL HARRIS says to ALICE FAYE: 
“Luckies sure taste mild and smoke smooth!” 
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L.S/MF 7. — Lucky Meand Fine 
So round, so firm, so fully packed — so free and easy on the draw 
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